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The High Purity’ Extraction Solvent of 
Dependable Quality 


Low benzene and sulfur contents (typically less than 
0.1% and 10 parts/million respectively) . . . and a 
minimum normal hexane content of 85%. These exclu- 
sive properties make Phillips High Purity Normal 
Hexane the purest solvent available for oil seed proc- 
essing. Moreover, it’s competitively priced . . . and 
provides these outstanding benefits. 
Minimum Light and Heavy Components. 
—Narrow boiling range 
—Improved recovery from oil and meal 


HIGH PURITY 


NORMAL 


Hexane — 


© Lower Specific Gravity. 
—Less heat needed to vaporize 
—Less cooling for condensation 


©) Uniform Quality. 
— Minimum variation in product composition 
—Improved over-all plant operations 


Dependable traffic control and many convenient stor- 
age and shipping points assure you on-time delivery. 
Complete information and samples on request. 


*85% Minimum Normal Hexane Content 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma eT i 12 Phone: FEderal 6-6600 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


GOVERNMENTAL There are two basic philos- 
FUNCTION IN ophies of the role of govern- 
AGRICULTURE ment in agriculture. One 
relies on private enterprise. The other eventually 
results in state trading. 

One philosophy uses price supports as insur- 
ance, establishes them at levels representing in- 
surance rather than desired selling price, and then 
proceeds to do the selling and promotional jobs 
necessary to produce maximum returns for the 
producers of the commodity. This type of program 
usually results in production to fit consumption 
and sales patterns, is reflected in highs and lows 
as supply and demand exert themselves. The av- 
erage through a period of years represents the 
comparative value of the commodity in the com- 
petitive market. The support price becomes a 
floor, but as is evidenced by today’s soybean mar- 
kets, it may be far below the actual selling price. 

The opposite philosophy is one that calls for 
support prices at levels representing somebody’s 
idea of the actual value of the commodity. It stim- 
ulates production, may slow down consumption, 
tends to result in the governmental stockpile be- 
coming the source of supply. State trading is the 
eventual result. 

If you have ever visited in and studied a nation 
where state trading prevails you know the results. 
On this editorial page there is not sufficient space 
to relate what happens. If you think there are in- 
efficiencies in private trading—and there are— 
you should see the results of governmental 
trading. 

Whether or not $2.30 per bushel support price 
will continue to allow us to sell our products at 
home and abroad, through a period of time, re- 
mains to be seen. There are those persons who feel 
it is realistic, that it will not limit our markets. We 
do know that there will be greater acreage of soy- 
beans in 1961. We need some increase—perhaps 50 
million bushels above 1960 crop to supply present 
and foreseeable markets. Certainly we will far ex- 
ceed that figure in 1961. 

All persons concerned have one goal in mind— 
maximum returns from the soybean crop com- 
mensurate with continued development and ex- 
pansion of markets for soybeans and soybean 
products. The differences of opinion arise over the 
proper route to achieve the goal. The level of sup- 
port which will bring maximum returns must be 
established by human judgment. 
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NEED FOR’ Whenever the production of a crop 
MORE becomes concentrated in any area 
RESEARCH the problems of disease and insect 
pests, along with the problems of weed control, 
become intensified. This is taking place in soy- 
beans now. A crop which had few if any insect 
and disease problems is being attacked by more 
and more. Weed problems are getting worse rather 
than better. 

As soybean production has increased the need 
for research has increased. The funds allocated by 
the federal government have not increased since 
1953. In fact, because of increasing costs the 
amount of research that could actually be done has 
decreased during recent years. 

In 1940 the USDA funds for crops research in 
soybeans amounted to about $1.50 for each 1,000 
bushels of beans produced. In 1960 the expenditure 
in the same categories was only a little above 40¢ 
per 1,000 bushels of soybeans. In relation to the 
value of the crop, the shrinkage has been by more 
than two-thirds. 

The time has come when we must ask greater 
appropriations for basic soybean production re- 
search. The American Soybean Association is ask- 
ing Congress to appropriate an additional $385,000 
for basic soybean research. This is a studied, con- 
servative request for more adequate funds with 
which to do a very important job. 

The No. 1 request is for $100,000 for weed con- 
trol work. Soybean breeding work is next on the 
list with $110,000, physiology work needs an addi- 
tional $75,000, and nodulation work is slated for 
$100,000. All funds would go to Agricultural Re- 
search Service of USDA, to be expended in these 
fields. 

If you agree such work is needed you can help 
materially. Write your Congressman and Senator. 
Tell them of the problems we are facing in soy- 
beans. Ask for their support for this appropriation 
request. 


SPECIAL 
WEED 
ISSUE 


This special weed control issue fo- 
cuses attention on what is generally 
considered to be the No. 1 problem in 


soybean production—control of grass and weeds. 
It is our effort to bring before you present-day 
knowledge of what will and will not work. We sin- 
cerely hope it assists in making your soybean 
production program more profitable. 
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Good Management Helps 
Counter Bad Weather 


DESPITE UNFAVORABLE weather, 
good management helped the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Allerton trust 
farms chalk up their second highest 
soybean yield last year. On eight 
farms with 905 acres of soybeans, 
the average yield was 34.9 bushels 
per acre. 


For the third straight year, Frank 
Lubbers, Jr., had the highest yield, 
39.3 bushels an acre. Everett Glas- 
gow was second with 36.4 bushels. 
Both operators planted in 28-inch 
rows instead of the usual 40-inch 
rows. 


Narrow-row planting is recom- 
mended by the University of Illinois 
department of agronomy as one way 
to increase soybean yields. 


In spite of several wet spots in a 
125-acre field, Roland Hoffman and 
Sons averaged 37 bushels an acre. 
They used a pre-emergence weed 
killer in granular form to control 
giant foxtail. 


A 40-bushel average for all Uni- 
versity trust farms is in sight, says 
J. B. Cunningham, manager. Perhaps 
all that is needed is a normal season 
and application of the latest know- 
how. 


Cunningham says know-how in- 
cludes continued use of good seed, 
control of weeds through cultivation, 
use of a pre-emergence herbicide, 
narrow-row planting, more attention 
to physical condition of the soil and 
better drainage. 


Soybeans Robbed 
By Giant Foxtail 


IF A FARMER has 50 foxtail plants 
in a foot of row, he can lose 25% 
of his corn or 28% of his soybean 
yield, according to University of 
Illinois field crops specialist Ellery 
Knake. 

Knake reported on his 3-year weed 
competition study at the American 
Society of Agronomy meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

His research indicates that on a 
given acre of Illinois farm land there 
are enough nutrients, moisture and 
light to produce a certain amount of 
dry matter. The plant food and 
energy used by the weeds cannot 
also be used by the crop. 

For example, he found that the 
greater the number of weeds on soy- 
bean plots, the greater the loss in 
straw and beans. From the results 
of Knake’s research, it is possible to 
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estimate yield loss due to competi- 
tion from giant foxtail. 

Soybeans suffer heavily from 
weeds. A field that would normally 
yield 35 bushels of soybeans per acre 
if weed free would suffer a 10% loss 
if six giant foxtail plants per foot 
of row remained. Knake says this 
means a 3%-bushel loss on every 
acre. 

Grass weeds like giant foxtail can 
be controlled with certain chemicals. 
But the cost of most pre-emergence 
herbicides will run from $2 to $5 an 
acre with band application. On many 
Illinois farms even this expense will 


be more than repaid because of the 
serious losses that weeds are causing. 


Elevator at Memphis 


Plans to erect a 140,000-bushel 
grain elevator on Presidents Island 
at Memphis, Tenn., have been an- 
ncunced by Hal Davis II, president 
of Southern Terminal Elevator Co. 
S&W Construction Co. expected to 
begin construction of the grain ele- 
vator and an unloading terminal by 
Apr. 1, with completion scheduled 
for October, in time for fall crops of 
soybeans and small grain. 


“NEITHER SNOW, NOR RAIN, 
6. NOR HEAT... ” 


conditions. 


fear of moisture pickup. 


advanced system now. 
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It’s Always Fair Inside An Aeroglide 


Aeroglide Driers are specially designed to master extremes in 
temperature and humidity. Advanced Aeroglide features such as 
induced “Woven Air” drying and cooling, and the exclusive 
CLIMATE COMPENSATOR give you positive control of the 
drying process regardless of snow, rain, heat or other weather 


Aeroglide’s design inside gently turns, drys and cools each kernel 
with equal care without a chance of clogging or contamination. 
These proven features also let you store or ship immediately without 


Weathertight construction cuts heat losses to the bone and greatly 
helps reduce operating cost by one-half or more. Investigate this 


Write for Bulletin L-101H 
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PLANTS & OFFICES 
Emporia, Konsos Raleigh, N. C. 
Aeroglide St. & South Ave. 510 Glenwood Ave. 
Phone Dickens 2-1645 Phone TEmple 2-6422 


Cable: Aeroglide 
CLIMATE CONTROLLED DRYING 








EDS 


By W. C. SHAW? 


JEEDS are among the greatest 
contributors to soybean produc- 
tion costs. They compete with the 
crop for water, light, and mineral 
nutrients. Weeds increase the cost of 
labor and equipment, reduce the 
quantity and quality of soybeans and 
harbor insects and diseases which 
damage the crop. 

The average cost of all tillage in 
soybean production is estimated at 
14% of the value of the crop: It is 
also estimated that at least one-half 
of the tillage required in producing 
soybeans is due to the presence of 
weeds. This means that our farmers 
are losing 7% of the value of their 
crop each year due to the increased 
tillage required to control weeds. To 
this amount must be added an addi- 
tional loss of 10% due to reduced 
yields, lowered quality and weed 
control costs. 

It is estimated that the total re- 
duction in soybean yields due to 
weeds averages about 4 bushels per 
acre, resulting in a loss of $200 mil- 
lion each year. (1). The single most 
important objective of fundamental 
and applied weed control research is 


1! An invitational paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the advisory board, Na- 
tional Soybean Crop Improvement Coun- 
cil, American Soybean Association and 
National Soybean Processors Association, 
Aug. 22-23, 1960, Memphis, Tenn. 2 Plant 
Physiologist, Crops Research Division. Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 
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WE MUST give greater attention to weed control on the farm as a unit. 


A Challenge to Efficient 
Soybean Production’ 


Chemical research offers an almost unlimited 
possibility for weed control in soybeans— 
but more research will be needed 


to reduce these annual weed losses in 
soybeans. 

The weed problem in soybeans 
varies slightly in the southern and 
northern production areas, but many 
weeds are troublesome in both areas. 
These include pigweed, annual grass- 
es, cocklebur, ragweed, morning 
glory, and smartweed. To this list 
must be added Canada thistle, jim- 
son weed, velvetleaf, and foxtail in 
the North, while troublesome weeds 
in the South include Johnsongrass, 
coffee weed, horseweed, indigo weed, 
crabgrass, and others. What can 
farmers do to reduce weed losses? 
They must look to an expanded weed 
research program in chemical weed 
control. The answers are not avail- 
able today. 

The importance of fundamental 
science in contributing to our well- 
being has been illustrated many 
times. Basic research in the field 
of physics and chemistry led to the 
development of atomic energy. The 
sulpha drugs, penicillin, and the 
other antibiotics are the products of 
fundamental research in medical 
science. Selective weed killers re- 
sulted from fundamental research in 
the plant sciences. 


Weed Control Research 

Our agricultural progress has been 
characterized by the discovery, de- 
velopment, and utilization of various 
forms of energy. Progress in weed 
control has also been closely associ- 
ated with the development and utili- 


zation of human, mechanical, and 
chemical energy. Our early weed 
control practices were hand methods, 
utilizing human energy. Hand meth- 
ods were later gradually reduced 
and partially replaced by hand hoes 
and other hand tools. Additional 
progress was made in weed control 
as a result of the discovery of auto- 
motive power. This advancement 
made it possible to use tractors for 
more efficient weed control through 
better tillage and cultivation prac- 
tices. These developments repre- 
sented a gradual but steady increase 
in the mechanization of weed con- 
trol practices in soybean production. 

Our progress in weed control re- 
search in soybeans has been closely 
correlated with advances in other 
production practices. But progress 
in chemical weed control has been 
slow. Three important developments 
in chemical weed control were the 
discovery of pre-emergence methods, 
development of subsurface applica- 
tion techniques, and low pressure- 
low gallonage applications of herbi- 
cides. 

Weed research in soybeans since 
1947 has resulted in the development 
of promising herbicides for pre- 
planting soil-incorporated, pre-emer- 
gence, and post-emergence treat- 
ments. The discovery, development, 
and introduction of new herbicides 
for weed control in soybeans has re- 
sulted in steady improvements but 
none of the herbicides available to- 
day are as effective as required for 
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Herbicides are now being applied on 1 of every 10 acres of cultivated land. 


widescale acceptance and use in all 
production areas. 

New herbicides are being intro- 
duced at a rapid rate which justi- 
fies intensive evaluation. For ex- 
ample, many new chemicals are 
being evaluated to determine which 
is the most effective for controlling 
weeds in soybeans without residual 
toxicity to other crops grown in ro- 
tation. Weed research scientists 
know that a wide variety of environ- 
mental factors and soil properties 
influence the initial effectiveness of 
herbicides on weeds as well as their 
residual effects on soybeans and 
crops grown in rotation. Thus, new 
herbicides must be evaluated on a 
wide variety of soil types and under 
the different environmental condi- 
tions occurring in the soybean pro- 
duction areas in the United States. 
Weed scientists are encouraged by 
this rapid development of new herb- 
icides and are particularly pleased 
that a good many of them, such as 3- 
amino-2,5-dichlorobenzoic acid (ami- 
ben), 2-chloro-N,N-diallylacetamide 
(CDAA ), N-1-naphthylphthalamic 
acid (NPA), 4,6-dinitro-o-sec-bu- 
tylphenol (DNBP), pentachlorophe- 
nol (PCP), and others appear prom- 
ising for the control of weeds in soy- 
beans (2). The fundamental and 
applied research necessary to deter- 
mine the effective safe use of these 
chemicals for controlling weeds in 
soybeans in various production areas 
of the United States is enormous 
and research has not been able to 
keep pace with the needs. 


Excellent progress has been made 
as a result of fundamental investi- 
gations on the formulation of selec- 
tive herbicides; the penetration, ab- 
sorption, and translocation of herbi- 
cides in weeds and crop plants; the 
sites and mechanisms of selective 
action of herbicides; the fate of 
herbicides in the soil; and the effect 
of soil-applied herbicides on subse- 
quent crops grown in rotation. 


Many people have trouble under- 
standing specifically what funda- 
mental research studies can contri- 
bute to an effective weed control 
program. Basic research on the ef- 
fects of chemicals on plants and 
soils has (a) provided information 
which makes it possible for us to 
more efficiently utilize the herbi- 
cides presently available, (b) aided 
in the development of more sensi- 
tive methods for discovering and 
evaluating new herbicidal com- 
pounds, (c) aided in explaining the 
tolerance or susceptibility of dif- 
ferent species and varieties of plants 
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to herbicides, (d) helped to explain 
why some chemicals possess herbi- 
cidal properties and certain closely 
related derivatives do not, and (e) 
has provided information critically 
needed for the systematic synthesis 
and development of new and more 
efficient herbicides for weed control 
in soybeans. 


The Fate of Herbicides 


In recent years, herbicides have 
demonstrated outstanding potential 
for the selective control of weeds in 
crop production. If maximum bene- 
fits are to be realized from this vast, 
versatile, efficient, and economical 
source of energy, we must develop a 
fundamental knowledge of the ef- 
fects of herbicides on plant growth 
and their fate in plants, soils, ani- 
mals, and humans. The fate of her- 
bicides in plants then becomes a 
critically important aspect of chemi- 
cal weed control in soybeans. It is 
an additional dimension in weed 
control research which must be more 
fully understood if we are to realize 
maximum benefits from the wide 
use of chemicals for weed control 
and for crop. production in a 
wide variety of ways on American 
farms (3). 

The fate of chemicals in plants is 
a relatively recent subject for scien- 
tific investigation. In view of the 
complexity of the subject, it is not 
surprising that after 10 years of 
study we still know comparatively 
little about the metabolism of herb- 
icides in plants. 


Extent Used on Farms 


Farmers have demonstrated out- 
standing interest in the use of chemi- 
cals to control weeds. Herbicides are 
being applied on more than one out 
of every 10 acres of cultivated land. 
It is estimated that over 100 million 
pounds of herbicides are being used 
annually on over 50 million acres of 
land at a cost of $150 million. Of 
the total crop acreage being sprayed 
and dusted for weeds, insects, and 
disease control, more than half is 
being sprayed for the control of 
weeds (4). 


Total Farm Problem 


In attempting to determine how 
research may result in supplying 
better weed control methods for 
more efficient soybean production, 
it must be recognized that we are 
now entering a new era which in- 
volves the utilization of various 
forms of energy, not only to control 
weeds but also to control insects and 


diseases and for crop protection and 
crop production in a wide variety of 
ways. Increasing emphasis on basic 
research and education programs 
will be required if we are to utilize 
the chemical energy of herbicides 
most effectively in the future. There 
is increasing evidence in weed con- 
trol that mechanical equipment will 
be used more and more in the future 
to transport chemical energy. The 
herbicides will be the source of 
energy and perform the work rather 
than the machine with which they 
are applied. This does not imply that 
the need for mechanical equipment 
will be reduced. Quite the contrary. 
It means greater emphasis on spe- 
cificity and accuracy in placing the 
chemical energy in the exact amount, 
in the exact place, and at the exact 
time for it to perform its maximum 
work. 


We must also continue to use hand, 
mechanical, tillage, cultural, and 
biological methods of weed control. 
However, we must also recognize 
that the chemical energy of herbi- 
cide molecules serves as a great 
reservoir out of which must come 
our most efficient weed control prac- 
tices of the future. We are indeed 
entering an era of “chemical auto- 
mation” or “chemical mechanization” 
in agricultural production. We need 
to conduct pioneering studies on new 
and far more efficient sources of 
energy of various types in the gen- 
eral field of crop protection, and 
particularly for the control of weeds. 
Research involving original thinking 
with less emphasis on conformity 
based on past research results is 
greatly needed. 

We must keep in mind that weeds 
are a total farm liability and crops 
grown on the farm are subject to 
their competition. In our future 
thinking we must give greater con- 
sideration to weed control problems 
on the farm as a farm unit rather 
than limit research techniques to the 
control of weeds in a single crop. 
The cost of controlling weeds in soy- 
beans undoubtedly appears high be- 
cause only the soybean crop in cur- 
rent use is being considered rather 
than the total weed problem in all 
crops grown on the farm. 

In order to obtain a better balanced 
and more efficient weed control pro- 
gram in soybean production, farmers 
must be encouraged not only to use 
chemical weed control methods for 
controlling weeds in the current 
crop, but greater emphasis must be 
placed on the necessity of supple- 
menting this program by the rota- 
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tional use of herbicides on tolerant 
crops throughout the rotation. We 
need to expand our studies on the 
possible rotation of different herbi- 
cides on the same crop grown con- 
tinuously. A hypothetical rotation 
used to illustrate the principle of 
rotating different herbicides for 
weed control in the same crop grown 
continuously is shown in table 1. 
Farmers must be encouraged to ro- 
tate herbicides on the same crop be- 
cause herbicides have different types 
of specificity and this practice will 
aid in preventing undesirable, eco- 
logical shifts in weed populations 
and reduce the chance of an accumu- 
lation of herbicide residues in the 
soil. We need also to learn more 
about the efficiency of rotating dif- 
ferent herbicides on different crops 
throughout the rotation. A hypo- 
thetical rotation used to illustrate 
this principle in weed control is 
shown in table 2. 

If corn is grown for 3 years and 
treated for weed control, will soy- 
beans planted in the 4th year require 
herbicidal treatments? What will be 
the status of the weed population? 
What will be the status of herbicide 
residues in the soil? What will be 
the danger of herbicide residues ac- 
cumulating in one crop when applied 
for weed control in an entirely dif- 
ferent crop? Will it be possible to 
grow soybeans following corn? The 


TABLE 1. ROTATION OF DIFFERENT HERBI- 

CIDES ON THE SAME CROP! 

Chemical 
weed control treatments 

Crop Post- 
Year sequence Pre-emergence emergence 
simazine 2,4-D 
Second corn CDAA + 2,3,6-TBA 2,4,5-T 
Third corn atrazine 2-(2,4-DP) 
Fourth soybeans PCP 
1 Hypothetical rotation used to illustrate the 
principle of keeping maximum pressure on the 
weed population by the use of a series of 
herbicides which differ in their effectiveness 
in controlling various weed spectrums. This 
procedure reduces the chance of a species that 
is tolerant to a specific herbicide from becom- 
ing dominant. It also reduces the chance of 
an accumulation of herbicide residues in the 
soil. 


First corn 
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potentialities for more efficient weed 
control in soybeans seem unlimited 
when approached by the use of 
chemical energy for the control of 
weeds in all crops and considering 
the weed problem as a total liability 
to the entire farm operation. It is 
also equally obvious that much of 
the basic information needed to 
make full use of the herbicides al- 
ready available has not been ob- 
tained and additional research will 
be required. 


Farmers know that thorough seed- 
bed preparation followed by clean 
efficient shallow timely cultivation 
has an extremely important place in 
weed control. They know too that 
there are no substitutes for good 
varieties, properly fertilized and 
managed. However, farmers must 
also be aware of the values of rota- 
tional use of herbicides, mixtures of 
herbicides, and the multiple uses of 
herbicides in crop rotations, just as 
they have been taught the value of 
rotating crops, the use of good va- 
rieties, and sound fertilizer practices. 


The present herbicides used for 
controlling weeds in soybeans are 
not effective in controlling Johnson- 
xrass in beans because the herbicides 
that will kill Johnsongrass will also 
injure the crop. However, effective 
chemicals which can be used to con- 
trol Johnsongrass in alfalfa grown in 
the rotation with soybeans are avail- 
able. There are many other annual 
and perennial weeds that can be 
easily controlled by the use of vari- 
ous herbicides when used effectively 
on tolerant crops in the rotation. 


TABLE 2. THE USE OF VARIOUS HERBICIDES 
ON ALL CROPS IN A ROTATION?! 


Chemical 
weed control treatments 


Crop Pre- Post- 
Year sequence ing emergence emergence 
First corn EPTC simazine 2,4-D 
Second peanuts a sesone DNBP 
Third cotton — diuron simetone 
Fourth soybeans EPTC PCP — 
1 See footnote, Table 1. 


Basic Research, Key to 
Progress 

What are our current neets for a 
more effective weed control program 
in soybeans? If you were to ask this 
question of every weed scientist in 
this country, the answers would be 
quite similar: (a) an effective soil- 
fumigant or temporary soil sterilant 
to be used as a pre-planting treat- 
ment that will kill the weed seed in 
at least the germination zone for one 
crop season; or (b) an effective 
residual type pre-emergence herbi- 
cide which is not adversely affected 
by environmental and soil factors; 
or (c) a very effective post-emer- 
gence herbicide that enters weeds 
through their leaves rather than by 
absorption through the roots, and 
that may be easily applied with 
safety to soybeans at all ages; and 
(d) granular herbicide formulations 
and efficient application equipment. 


If we are to meet our current 
weed control needs in soybeans, the 
fundamental and applied research 
program must be expanded. The 
rapid developments in weed control, 
the recent rate of introduction of 
new herbicides, and the lack of ade- 
quate research personnel have not 
permitted study of the life histories 
of our important weeds and their re- 
sponses to the new herbicides. The 
situation is comparable with con- 
trolling fungus diseases without 
knowing the life history of the 
fungus. What factors control the 
germination of weed seeds? Basic 
information is critically needed on 
the germination, dormancy, longevi- 
ty, and viability of weed seeds as 
influenced by various environmental 
factors such as light, temperature, 
and moisture. The development of 
efficient chemical treatments for 
weed control in soybeans will be in- 
hibited unless such fundamental in- 
formation is available. 

Too little effort is being devoted 
to the long-term effects of herbicides 
on soil and the effects of various soil 
properties on the efficiency of herbi- 
cides. We are slowly developing in- 
formation on the gross effects of soils 
on the efficiency of pre-emergence 
herbicides. 

We are applying herbicides to the 
surfaces of soils and plants in ex- 
tremely thin films. Little or no re- 
search has been conducted on the 
factors affecting stability of chemi- 
cals applied to soils and plants in 
monomolecular layers. Basic infor- 
mation is critically needed on: (a) 
the absorption of herbicides by soil 
particles, (b) movement and per- 
sistence of chemicals in soils, (c) the 
role of soil microorganisms in rela- 
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tion to the use of herbicides, (d) the 
volatilization of herbicides from soil 
surfaces and the role of vapors in the 
activity of herbicides, (e) the role of 
light in the activity, persistence, and 
dissipation of herbicides applied to 
soils, and (f) chemical and microbial 
reactions that herbicides undergo in 
soils. 

Fundamental studies on the mech- 
anisms of action of herbicides in 
plants are critically needed. 

If a seed is to germinate, a num- 
ber. of environmental conditions 
must be met prior to germination. If 
these conditions do not occur, the 
seed does not germinate. When basic 
research is inadequate, the shutoff 
period in scientific developments is 
not as immediate and definite as 
with the germination of a seed, but 
it is almost as certain in the long 
run. Yet, all of us are keenly aware 
of the difficulties involved in devel- 
oping and obtaining support for 
research programs. 

I am convinced that our weed con- 
trol progress will be characterized 
by the discovery, development, and 
utilization of more efficient forms of 
energy in the future. The adapta- 
bility of chemical energy for con- 
trolling weeds offers almost unlim- 
ited possibilities for improving the 
efficiency of weed control in soy- 
beans. It thus seems that our future 
rate of progress will be largely de- 
termined by: (a) the discovery of 
more selective, more specific, better 
translocated, more efficient, better 
formulated, safer, and more eco- 
nomical herbicides; (b) a basic fun- 
damental understanding of the ef- 
fects of chemicals on plant growth 
and soil; (c) our ingenuity in sup- 
plementing and combining chemical 
and cultural practices; (d) a funda- 
megtal understanding of the limita- 
tions of our current weed control 
practices, and (e) the development of 


new and more efficient weed control 
techniques and the discovery of more 
effective and more efficient sources 
of energy for selective weed control. 

A critical need exists for expanded 
research, educational, and extension 
programs in weed control if benefits 
from the current jerbicides and 
weed control practices are to be 
realized. But even more important 
is a need for research on new herbi- 
cides. 

As farmers become aware of the 
present losses in soybean production 
due to the weeds and the potential 
for reducing these costs by the de- 
velopment of chemical weed control 
practices, there will be an increased 
desire for research to find immediate 
solutions to weed control problems. 
One of the most important tasks 
ahead is to develop a well-balanced 
fundamental and applied weed con- 
tro] research program which keeps 
pace with the increasing use of her- 
bicides on farms. The development 
of improved chemical weed control- 
practices represents one of the most 
effective approaches to increased ef- 
ficiency in the mechanized produc- 
tion of soybeans. 
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Two Hoeings Control Johnsongrass 


JOHNSONGRASS (Sorghum hale- 
pense) is one of the weeds most 
competitive with soybeans and most 
difficult to control in southern areas. 
It is a hardy perennial and repro- 
duces from underground rootstocks 
(rhizomes) and from seed. 

The severe effect of Johnsongrass 
under Arkansas conditions was 
shown by a test at the Arkansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, in 
which soybeans maintained free of 
the weed throughout the season 
yielded 30.6 bushels an acre as com- 
pared to only 12.3 bushels where soy- 
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beans received normal cultivation 
but no hand hoeing. 

Where soybeans received two hand 
hoeings during the growing season— 
one when the Johnsongrass plants 
were slighily taller than the soy- 
beans or about a month after plant- 
ing, and the second time about 3 
weeks later, the yield per acre was 
32.4 bushels. The test was reported 
by C. E. Caviness and Maxsie Taylor 
of the Arkansas station in Delta 
Farm Press. 

Rhizomes usually furnish the first 
source of infestation of Johnson- 


grass in the spring, while plants may 
emerge from seed at a later date. 
Thus a continuous source of infesta- 
tion is present throughout the grow- 
ing season. 

A large portion of the soybean 
production in the Delta area of 
Arkansas is on Sharkey clay soil 
and Johnsongrass is a major weed 
problem in most of the area. A 
Sharkey clay soil uniformly infested 
with Johnsongrass at the Northeast 
Branch Station at Keiser was used 
for the experiment. 


EFFECT OF JOHNSONGRASS ON SOYBEAN 
YIELDS 


Av. yield 
Bu. per acre 
No hoeing 12.3 
One hoeing* 10.9 
Two hoeings 32.4 
Maintained free of 

Johnsongrass 30.6 

L.S.D., 5% level 9.8 
L.S.D., 1% level 14.1 


* When Johnsongrass was in the “‘boot’’ stage. 


Treatment 


W. R. Thompson, State College, 
Miss., agronomist, suggests that 
farmers fallow all this year land that 
is badly infested with Johnsongrass 
and other weeds. “It may look like 
a waste of time to fallow land a 
year,” says Dr. Thompson, “But you 
will make up the loss in production 
in future years by fallowing 1 year.” 


Build Greenhouse for 
Control of Nematode 


PLANS ARE moving ahead rapidly 
for construction of the new green- 
house to be used for research on con- 
trol of the soybean cyst nematode 
in southeast Missouri. 

It was hoped that construction 
could begin by late February, ac- 
cording to Elmer R. Kiehl, dean of 
the University of Missouri College of 
Agriculture. The greenhouse will be 
built near Portageville on the site of 
the new Delta Agricultural Research 
Center. 

The 52-foot by 44-foot greenhouse 
is being made possible by a $10,000 
allocation by former Governor James 
T. Blair out of his emergency fund. 
Use of the facility will be devoted 
exclusively to efforts to lick the 
soybean cyst nematode problem. 
These efforts will include breeding 
work to develop a strain of soybean 
resistant to the nematode that still 
retains the desirable seed color and 
oil content, and work on control 
methods such as insecticides and na- 
tural predators. 

First reported in Missouri in 1956, 
the soybean cyst nematode is a mi- 
croscopic pest that attacks the root 
systems of soybean plants. 
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Months 


The export trade in soybeans and soybean products is booming because 
more U. S. dollars are going abroad than are returning home, Paul C. 
Hughes, Farmers Soybean Corp., Blytheville, Ark., pointed out at the Tri- 
State Production and Marketing Forum at Lake Providence, La. “I am not 
saying that the present imbalance of gold is a good thing for American 
money as such, but because there are so many American dollars overseas, 
they have the wherewithal to buy soybeans, soybean oil and soybean 
meal that we have to sell.” 

Mr. Hughes said the commodity promotion being done by the American 
Soybean Association and the Soybean Council is, to quote Congressman 
Paul Jones of Missouri, “second to none.” 


Exports of U. S. soybeans and soybean oil for October-January rose 
sharply over the first 4 months of 1959-60, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. Major expansion in soybean exports was to Canada, totaling 10.6 
million bushels compared with 6.7 million for the same period a year ago. 
Exports of soybeans to West Germany and Belgium were up almost a mil- 
lion bushels each, while shipments to Taiwan were up 1.8 million. Exports 
to Japan, the major market, were 700,000 bushels less than a year earlier. 

Soybean oil exports almost doubled last year’s tonnage for the first 
4 months, but cottonseed oil was down one-third. The expansion in soy- 
bean oil exports reflected, primarily, larger shipments to Spain and Poland 
under P.L. 480. P.L. 480 shipments to Pakistan and Israel also increased 
substantially. No soybean oil was shipped to West Germany, Argentina, 
or Turkey in contrast with sizable quantities last year. Exports to Peru 
declined sharply from last year. 

Exports of oilseed cakes and meals through January of this marketing 
year were a third less than a year earlier, reflecting the substantial im- 
provement in domestic feedstuffs in Western Europe in contrast to drought- 
reduced supplies last year. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced Mar. 28 that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. had purchased 16.8 million pounds of vegetable oil 
shortening and 4.2 million pounds of cottonseed salad oil for donation to 
eligible agencies for use in assisting needy people outside the United States. 
This was in addition to 12.5 million pounds of vegetable oil shortening and 
cottonseed salad oil purchased in February. 


Canadian farmers intended to increase soybean acreage by 1%, from 
256,500 acres in 1960 to 259,000 in 1961 as of Mar. 1, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Flaxseed acres will be up 7%, to a little over 
3 million acres, and rapeseed acres will be down 2% to 744,600, according 
to Mar. 1 intentions. 


Total supplies of soybeans available during the second half of the 
1960-61 marketing year will be somewhat smaller than a year ago and the 
supply situation will become tight before new-crop beans are available, 
according to USDA. While most of the seasonal price rise probably has 
occurred, prices should continue strong this spring and summer, averag- 
ing sharply above last year. 

Crushings of soybeans in 1960-61 likely will total around 400 million 
bushels compared with 392 million last season, according to USDA. Exports 
are expected to approximate the record 141 million bushels of last year. 
These estimates indicate a carryover of about 5 million bushels on Oct. 1, 
the smallest soybean inventory since 1956. 

Early season prospects indicates that supplies of food fats in the mar- 





keting year beginning next Oct. 1 will be the largest of record, states USDA. 
Starting stocks will be down from last year but production is expected to 
reach a new high. Moderate increases in the output of lard, cottonseed 
oil, and butter are in sight whereas soybean production likely will be up 
sharply. 
Commodity A bill to allow state commodity groups to collect a “checkoff” on sales 
Checkoff of farm commodities including soybeans for promotion purposes passed the 
In lowa towa House in March. 

The bill—HF 376—was passed by a vote of 87 to 18. The market division 
of the state department of agriculture would be responsible for coordinating 
the various promotion programs under the bill, which has the support of 
the American Soybean Association and the Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of Iowa. 

The bill had been reported out by the Senate agriculture committee 
and was in the steering committee when the Soybean Digest went to press. 


Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice president of the American Soybean 
Association, is now in Japan where he is reviewing the progress of ASA’s 
market development program under the Japanese American Soybean In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Strayer is working with Shizuka Hayashi, managing director of the 
Institute, and with Japanese trade and government officials in planning 
operations of the program after the Japanese government frees imports of 
soybeans later in the year. This step is expected to result in a expanded 
market for U. S. soybeans. 

Mr. Strayer left the United States Apr. 6 and will return May 1. 


Activities International trade fairs are now in full swing, with exhibits by the 
Of Soybean Soybean Council of America and Foreign Agricultural Service. The In- 
Council ternational Fair was held at Brussels in February. The Paris Agricultural 
Fair was held Mar. 7 to 13, with visitors from all over France and many 
European countries to see the Council’s exhibit which was concentrated 
on soybean meal. The International Agricultural Exhibition opened at 
Cairo, Egypt, Mar. 25. The Council’s exhibit there featured soybean oil in 
human food and the Council’s new film, “Making Miracles with Modern 

Foods.” 

The Waterloo, Iowa, staff of the Soybean Council in conjunction with 
members of the Council’s overseas staff and U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture representatives spent the last week in March making a projection of 
the Council’s anticipated market development programs through 1965 in 
all countries where the Council is now operating. The projections will 
form the basis for future planning and budget requests. 

A joint task force from FAS and representatives of the cooperator 
groups in the various market development programs spent the week of 
Mar. 13-18 in Washington, D. C., making a complete review of the programs 
for the various commodities, and recommendations on how the programs 
may be streamlined and made more effective. Representing the Soybean 
Council on the task force were Strayer and Fischer. 

USDA reports that a grant of 204,430 Israeli pounds ($113,571) has been 
made to the Hebrew University at Rehovoth for a 5-year research program 
to improve the nutritional value of soy protein products. The research is 
aimed at increasing the demand for soybeans in Israel. 

Two public information men with a direct interest in soybeans died 
during March. They were Vernon Vine, 50, until recently editorial relations 
director of Farm Journal, who died of a heart attack on the streets of 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 16; and Chuck Wooster, 47, news director of WMT- 
TV, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who was killed in a two-car crash Mar. 21. 

J. E. Johnson, Illinois farm manager, former American Soybean As- 
sociation president, and veteran observer of the farm scene, was ill in 
Mercy Hospital at Champaign, Ill., when the Soybean Digest went to press. 
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CAPACITY WAY UP 

EFFICIENCY BETTER THAN EVER 
AUTOMATED OPERATION 

NEW SAFETY CONTROLS 


Now there’s a new meaning to drier value. 


With the development of Shanzer’s Thirti- 
eth Anniversary Drier, operators can achieve 
greatly increased bushels-per-hour output for 
far less than ever thought possible before. 

Capacity increases of 40 percent or more, 
based on model for model and drier invest- 
ment comparisons, are typical. Finished grain 
has a uniformly dried quality and precision 
reliability beyond even previous Shanzer 
standards; and automated operational con- 
venience and safety are further improved by 
Shanzer’s all new Drier Control Center. 

There never was a better time to decide 
on a drier, nor a better drier value to choose 
than the new Thirtieth Anniversary Drier 
from Shanzer. Call your Shanzer represent- 
ative, today. 
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Automated operation with maximum safety and 
convenience are incorporated in Shanzer’s new 
Drier Control Center. Electrical components are 
prewired at the factory for additional savings to 
the customer through reduced field wiring costs. 
Features include: automatic purging, ignition and 
temperature control; fused protection ahead of 
each motor starter; main entrance safety disconnect 
switch; and a complete “safety group” shutdown 
action covering high inlet temperature, high ex- 
haust temperature, flame, fan or power failure. 
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Go with Shanger in the Sixties 
SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and manufacturers of stationary and portable Grain Driers, 
Bucket Elevators, Conveyors, Aspirating Cleaners and Manlift Elevators 


85 Bluxome Street °¢ San Francisco 7, California * Phone SUtter 1-5200 
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FOR 1961: 


Pre-Emergence 
Herbicides 


By E. L. KNAKE, F. W. SLIFE 
and W. O. SCOTT 


University of Illinois 


SEVERAL WEED chemicals are now 
available to farmers for use in field 
crops. Those that have attracted a 
considerable amount of interest in 
the past few years are the ones 
called pre-emergence herbicides. 
These are weed chemicals that are 
applied to the soil before the crops 
or weeds emerge. They are applied 
at the time of planting, usually in 
the same operation. 

One of the greatest benefits that 
farmers can expect from pre-emer- 
gence herbicides is the control of an- 
nual grasses. Research at Urbana has 
pointed out how markedly corn and 
bean yields can be affected by an- 
nual grasses left growing in the row. 
We do not mean to minimize the im- 
portance of eliminating broadleaf 
weeds as well as grasses. However, 
ordinary mechanical methods plus 
the post-emergence use of 2,4-D in 
corn usually provide good control of 
broadleaf weeds. 

On the other hand, grasses are 
resistant to post-emergence applica- 
tions of 2,4-D, and ordinary cultiva- 
tion often fails to control them sat- 
isfactorily in the row. For this rea- 
son, farmers are now looking at pre- 
emergence herbicides with more and 
more interest. Pre-emergence treat- 
ments are recommended for serious 
weed problems that cannot be han- 
dled by ordinary practices. 

The accompanying table gives the 
pre-emergence recommendations for 
controlling weeds in soybeans. Fol- 
lowing the table is a brief descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of each 
of these herbicides. 


Randox is recommended for con- 
trolling annual grasses in corn and 
soybeans. It may also control some 
broadleaf weeds, but not consistent- 
ly enough to suggest it for this pur- 
pose. Because both crops are tolerant 
to this chemical, there is little chance 
of crop injury. Randox is relatively 
soluble and usually works better 
under limited rainfall conditions 
than 2,4-D ester or Atrazine. About 
half an inch of rain within a week 
or 10 days after treatment seems to 
be enough to give good control of 
grasses. It is not recommended for 
use on sandy soils because rainfall 
would readily leach it out of the sur- 
face soil. 

Randox is irritating to the skin 
and eyes. Rubber gloves and gog- 
gles should be worn when spraying 
this herbicide. The skin irritation 
problem is reduced with the granu- 
lar form of Randox. 

Granular Randox, if properly ap- 
plied, seems to be equal in per- 
formance to liquid Randox. 

Randox-T is Randox with an addi- 
tive. It should not be used on soy- 
beans. 

Alanap is available for controlling 
grass and broadleaf weeds in soy- 
beans. It does not control smartweed, 
however. Soybeans do not have good 
tolerance to Alanap; and when suf- 
ficient rain occurs to move the ma- 
terial into the zone where the soy- 
bean seeds are germinating, injury 
may result. Soybean seedlings that 
are stunted usually recover. In 1960, 
with the widespread heavy rains, in- 
jury was more common and more 
severe than usual. Some fields were 
replanted because of injury. Deep 
planting helps to prevent injury but 


Amount to apply per acre 
in 12- to 14-inch band! 


Pre-emergence 


herbicides 


Randox 
Alanap? 
Alanap? 


Annual grasses 


Annual grasses and 
broadleaf weeds 


.Amiben (seed beans only) 2 at. 


Granular 


7 Ib. (20% a. i.)3 
14 Ib. (10% a.i.) 
14 Ib. (10% a. i.) 
10 Ib. (10% a. i.) 


Liquid 


1¥3 aft. 
2% gal. 
24 gal. 


1 For band spraying, use the indicated amount of liquid herbicide in 7 to 10 gallons of water 


2 


per acre. For broadcast application, apply three times these amounts. 2 These materials some- 
times cause crop injury. See discussion. % a.i. stands for active ingredient. The amount listed 
is for material with the indicated percent of active ingredient. 


14 


also increases the problem of get- 
ting the soybeans through the soil. 
Alanap is fairly soluble in water. It 
will probably give satisfactory re- 
sults on most soils when about half 
an inch of rain falls within a week 
or 10 days after application. The in- 
creased possibility of injury dis- 
courages its use on sandy soils. 

Amiben, a new pre-emergence ma- 
terial, is recommended for the con- 
trol of grasses and broadleaf weeds 
in soybeans grown for seed. It has 
not been cleared for use in soybeans 
grown for feed or processing. Field 
results in 1959 and 1960 have been 
highly successful. Three pounds of 
active ingredient per acre seem suf- 
ficient to give good control of weeds. 

Cultivation should be delayed as 
long as possible after a successful 
band application of any pre-emer- 
gence herbicide. Otherwise a new 
supply of weed seed is uncovered or 
introduced into the weed-free band, 
and the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment is reduced. 

When using herbicides, be sure to 
follow directions carefully. Read the 
instructions on the container. Use 
the necessary safety precautions. 
Calibrate your applicator accurately, 
and apply the recommended 
amounts. Use herbicides to control 
weeds only in the crops for which 
they are approved, and at the proper 
time. 

The pre-emergence herbicides de- 
scribed here are not perfect, but 
they are evidence that definite 
progress is being made in this field. 
A great deal of actual crop tolerance 
to some of these materials has been 
found. This has made it possible to 
achieve some selective weed control 
that was once considered almost im- 
possible. 

Some of the new materials are 
more reliable under different weath- 
er conditions than was true of the 
earlier pre-emergence herbicides. We 
have now reached the point where 
the recommended chemicals can be 
expected to work often enough 
under Illinois conditions to more 
than repay the farmer for the time 
and cost involved in using them. The 
insurance that pre-emergence herbi- 
cides provides for early control of 
weeds is probably their greatest at- 
tribute. 


New Margarine Record 


MARGARINE consumption in 1960 
again set a record totaling 1.6 bil- 
lion pounds, a 5% increase over the 
previous year, the National Associ- 
ation of Margarine Manufacturers 
reports. Margarine production in 
1960 represented a per-person civil- 
ian consumption of 9.2 pounds. 
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ROTARY GRILL produced 60 pancakes per minute at the Dawson, Minn., soy- 
bean day. Left to right, Don Engstrand, Clarence Skotterud, Robert Clay, Norman 
Nelson, Mrs. Sam Strom, and Harold Wold. 


1,500 at Dawson Soybean Day 


NEARLY 5,000 pancakes were 
served to a crowd of over 1,500 at 
the annual soybean day at Dawson, 
Minn., Feb. 23. Chief cook, Howard 
Peterson, reported that 45 gallons of 
pancake batter were used. The 
event is sponsored annually by the 
Tri-County Cooperative Soybean As- 
sociation and the Dawson Chamber 
of Commerce. 

David R. Farlow, assistant to the 
executive vice president, American 
Soybean Association, Hudson, Iowa, 
said his organization has worked 
hard to expand foreign markets for 
soybeans. Last year Japan imported 
more than 42 million bushels of 
American beans, to a large extent as 
the result of the Association’s mar- 
keting efforts. 

Mr. Farlow said ASA continues 
to favor price supports placed at an 


BIG STACK is tackled by Tommy 
Dahil, son of Russell Dahli, at the 
Dawson soybean day. 
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insurance level. The Association is 
fearful that high priced crops will 
lift soybean prices above the world 
market and result in the loss of a 
large export market. This lost mar- 
ket would mean an expanded pro- 
gram of government loans and stor- 
age for soybeans. 


Soybean production has doubled 
or tripled in most western Minnesota 
counties since 1950, said Harold Ped- 
erson, extension marketing special- 
ist. He noted that beans grown as 
far north as Traverse County are 
processed at Dawson. 


Eldred Buer, Canby 
commenting on the many good avail- 
able soybean varieties, said that 
Merit, one of the new ones, is rela- 
tively early and a good yielder. The 
other new variety, Lindarin, is a full 
season variety and was a good pro- 
ducer last year. 


seedsman, 


Late planting may be the best 
way to come up with a clean soy- 
bean field, said George Gehant, Lac 
Qui Parle County agent, Madison. 
Level your field in the spring as 
early as possible and let it lie undis- 
turbed until the last week in May. 
Then spray with 1 pound of 2,4-D 
ester. Wait another 10 days or 2 
weeks and prepare a seedbed and 
plant. 

Soybeans can be cultivated with 
a rotary hoe or a harrow weeder to 
remove weeds in the row, when they 
are 3 to 8 inches tall. It is best to 
weed them during the warm part of 
the day when the beans are wilted, 
said Mr. Gehant. 


Warns Against Soybeans 
As a Premix for Urea 


THE DANGER of using ground 
whole moist soybeans as a premix 
for urea to be fed to cattle and 
sheep is pointed out by G. K. L. 
Underbjerg, head of the department 
of physiology, Kansas State Uni- 
versity. 

“A sample of a feed premix con- 
sisting of urea, whole ground soy- 
beans and ground milo grain was 
brought to the laboratory,” states 
Dr. Underbjerg. “The sample was 
moist with a decidedly strong odor 
of ammonia. Free ammonia in feed 
for cattle or liberated in large 
amounts in the rumen is dangerous 
to the health.” 

Dr. Underbjerg points out that 
whole soybeans are a rich source of 
the enzyme urease which acts on 
urea to produce free ammonia. 

“Therefore, the farmer and feed 
distributor are warned against the 
practice of using soybeans as a pre- 
mix for urea. 

“When soybeans are extracted 
with a solvent and subjected to heat 
the processed meal will not contain 
any urease because it is destroyed 
by heating. Usually premixes con- 
taining urea utilize starches or 
other ingredients as a base. These 
premixes are safe to use and no 
ammonia will be liberated. 

“Likewise, the feeding of whole 
ground soybeans as a concentrate to 
livestock is a well established prac- 
tice and imposes no danger to ani- 
mals when not mixed with urea. 
Soybeans are a rich source of pro- 
tein.” 


Deficiency Payment on 
Ontario Soybeans Small 


THERE WILL be little or no defi- 
ciency payment on Ontario soybeans 
this year, due to the fact that the 
average annual price will be close to 
or equal to the stabilized price of $2, 
K. A. Standing, secretary-manager 
of the Ontario Soya-Bean Growers 
Marketing Board told the Essex 
County growers at their recent an- 
nual meeting. 

Last year the 10,537 growers in 
the province received $862,189 in 
deficiency payments through the 
Canadian federal government’s Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization Board. 

Albert E. Jolley, Chatham, chair- 
man of the marketing board, said 
members are still pressing for a 1961 
support price on Canadian soybeans 
equal to 110% of the 10-year aver- 
age price, or $2.20 a bushel, which 
he termed more realistic. 
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WEED PANEL at the soybean forum at Lake Providence, La.: (left to right): G. B. 
Rydland, Pine Bluff, Ark.; W. S. Patrick, Tallulah, La.; Johnnie Meyer, Merigold, 
Miss.; and Dr. Bob Frans, University of Arkansas, panel moderator. 


Another Tri-State Marketing Forum 


FIFTH ANNUAL tri-state soybean 
production and marketing forum 
which was held Feb. 17 at Lake Pro- 
vidence, La., was well attended by 
both elevator operators and farmers. 
Enthusiasm runs high for soybeans 
in this tri-state area, consisting of 
southeast Arkansas, central and 
northeast Louisiana, and the central 
and southern Delta area of Missis- 
sippi. 

Weed seed and grading practices 
are the biggest problems now con- 
fronting elevator operators, accord- 
ing to the people who heard the pan- 
el discussion on problems affecting 
the marketing of soybeans. 


LOUISIANA soybean queen, Miss 
Sandra Weaver, is presented to the 
forum by Dr. John Gray, Louisiana 
State University. 


Panel moderator was Robert H. 
Jordan, New Orleans Public Grain 
Elevator. Panel members were Russ 
Milliken, manager, River Grain 
Corp., Greenville, Miss.; Jake Hartz, 
Jr., manager, Jacob Hartz Seed Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark.; Lee Miller, agricul- 
tural extension engineer, State Col- 
lege, Miss.; and John Terral, presi- 
dent, Terral-Norris Seed Co., Lake 
Providence, La. 

Moderator of a panel discussion on 
weed control in soybeans was Bob 
Frans, associate professor of agron- 
omy, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville. Producer members of the 
panel were G. B. Rydland, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; Johnnie Meyer, Meri- 
gold, Miss.; and Warren S. Patrick, 
Tallulah, La. 


Weeds in Soybean Row 
Can Cut Crop by 25% 


WEEDS LEFT growing in soybean 
rows can rob a farmer of one-fourth 
of his entire crop. That’s what visit- 
ors at the Illinois Custom Spray Op- 
erators’ School were told. 

In 3 years of research completed 
by E. L. Knake at the University of 
Illinois, clean soybean plots pro- 
duced 38.5 bushels. The most heavily 
weeded plots made only 27.6 bushels 
—a drop of almost 11 bushels. 

A poor cultivation job that leaves 
part of the weeds in the row also 
causes serious yield losses. When 
only one giant foxtail per foot of 
row remained, soybeans dropped 1.7 
bushels. Three weeds per foot re- 
duced soybeans 2.3 bushels. 

In these studies, cultural practices 
were similar to those used by farm- 
ers except that only the area be- 
tween the rows was cultivated. The 
weeds were left growing in the rows 
and thinned to various stands. 


In 1959 a study of yield losses 
from pigweed was started. The first 
year’s results showed that just one 
weed every inch in the row would 
cut soybean yields by 17 bushels. 
Further tests are being planned with 
broadleaf weeds. 

Giant foxtail has become a more 
noticeable pest in [Illinois corn 
fields in recent years, Knake reports. 

New pre-emergence herbicides 
will effectively control giant foxtail. 
But they are much more expensive 
than the 2,4-D used for broadleaf 
weeds. The Illinois research shows, 
however, that a farmer can afford to 
spend $5 to $10 or more an acre for 
pre-emergence herbicides to get rid 
of giant foxtail. 

The research shows that adding 
fertilizer and letting the weeds grow 
is not the answer. Adding 240 pounds 
of nitrogen an acre on plots with 
both corn and weeds did step up 
yields from 80 to 100 bushels in 1958. 
But the nitrogen plots with no weeds 
produced 115 to 120 bushels. 


But in 1958 rain was plentiful. In 
1959, when it was dry, no corn yield 
increase with nitrogen was obtained 
as long as weeds were present. 

Three years’ tests with weeds lead 
the Illinois agronomists to conclude 
that the only good weeds are dead 
ones. Even when the number of 
weeds seems small, a farmer can in- 
vest quite a little time in cultivating 
and in weed control chemicals and 
get a good return on his investment. 


Some Weeds Controlled 
By Flame Cultivation 


A NUMBER of seedling weeds can 
be successfully controlled in soy- 
beans through flame cultivation 
without reducing seed yields, pro- 
vided the soybeans are at least 10 
inches high when the flame cultiva- 
tor is first used and with properly 
adjusted burners, according to the 
High Plains Research Foundation, 
Plainview, Tex. 

Careless weeds, crab grass, goat- 
heads, and purple nightshade were 
the weed species found in the area 
where the soybeans were grown. 

The soybeans were cultivated 
once with a rotary hoe and once 
with a regular cultivator to make 
water furrows and throw some dirt 
to the soybean plants so they were 
on a raised bed 2 to 3 inches high. 
The flame cultivator was used twice. 

The flame cultivator killed the 
seedling weeds without disturbing 
the soil surface and thus no new 
crop of weed seeds was brought to 
the surface to produce more weeds. 
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INFORMATION BULLETIN 


REPORT ON... 


New Pre-Emergence Chemical 
for Weeds in Soybeans 





In the interest of keeping soybean farmers fully informed 
on latest developments about AMIBEN, Amchem Products, 
Inc., presents the following information; AMIBEN is the 
newest chemical control for annual weeds and grasses in 
soy beans. 


PROGRESS 


Extensive toxicity and residue studies required before AMIBEN can 
be used on all soybeans are nearing completion. Results of these 
studies are encouraging, and Amchem is working toward full clearance 
in time for 1962 use. In 1961 AMIBEN is recommended for use on 
seed soybeans only. 


In 1961 AMIBEN will be available only as a liquid formulation. 
Each gallon will contain two pounds active AMIBEN. Granular 
formulations are planned for the future. 


APPLICATION 


AMIBEN is applied as a pre-emergence spray and like all pre-emer- 
gence materials, must have moisture (approximately 14” rain) within 
10 to 14 days after application to wash AMIBEN into the soil. 
Even this requirement is not as critical as some other pre-emer- 
gence materials. 


The amount of water used to make a spray solution should be 
sufficient to give uniform distribution of AMIBEN over the treated 
area. 12 to 15 gallons overall, or 4 to 5 gallons banded over the 
row is sufficient. 


The recommended rate of AMIBEN per acre is one pound (2 quarts) 
banded over the row, or three pounds (1% gallons) overall at planting 
or as soon afterwards as possible. Band width is generally % actual 
row width. 


Among the annual weed seedlings controlled are— 
barnyard grass e dock e mustard « smartweed 
chickweed e foxtails « pigweed « velvet leaf 
crab grass e lambs-quarters e ragweed 


Why not try AMIBEN on a limited acreage in 1961 and compare 
it with what you are presently using so that you can be ready for 
AMIBEN in 1962. 


AMIBEN 


Amiben and Amchem are registered trademarks of AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical 
Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. - Niles, Calif. « St. Joseph, Mo. 
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CARTER PRECISION GRADER 


The exclusive rotary action of the 
Carter Precision Grader removes cro- 
tolaria seeds from soybeans in a single- 
stage operation. Fig. 1 shows how the 
slotted cylinder traps and agitates the 
material, presenting it up-edged to the 
slotted perforations for thickness siz- 
ing. All perforations are individually 
punched for extreme accuracy. Fig. 2 
indicates how ribs on the cylinder 
with round perforations up-end ma- 
terial for width sizing for salvage 
cleaning. Rubber strips on a rotating 
cleaner keep perforations open. 

You can order Carter Precision 
Graders to match your requirements 
in up to six-cylinder models (illus.). . 
with 200 bushel per/hour capacity. 
The Carter Precision Grader is all- 
metal, all ball-bearing . . . designed 
for continuous operation. It can solve 
your crotolaria problem. 


Cylinders for the Carter Precision 
Graders are easily interchangeable. 
Available with perforations for thick- 
ness or width sizing of a wide range of 
granular material. 


For detailed information, or a complete laboratory test, call... 


SIMON-CARTER CO. 


689 19th Ave. N. E. 


Minneapolis 18, Minn. + STerling 9-2417 





Planned Acres up 2 Million 


GROWERS’ INTENTIONS as ex- 
pressed on Mar. 1 indicate 26.4 mil- 
lion acres of soybeans to be planted 
alone or for all purposes, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
This would be the largest acreage of 
record—9% above last year and 6% 
above the previous peak of 25 mil- 
lion acres planted in 1958. 

Increases over last year are rather 
uniform in all producing areas ex- 
cept the minor North Atlantic area 
where a small decrease is expected. 


throughout 
the 
“SHOW-ME” 


Sf) 


The North Central and South Atlan- 
tic areas each show gains of 9% 
above 1960 while the South Central 
area indicates an increase of 7%. 
Generally favorable yields received 
in 1960 plus the spectacular price 
rise in soybeans in recent months 
have encouraged many farmers to 
increase acreages this year. 

The North Central area still 
dominates the soybean picture with 
nearly three-fourths of the U. S. ex- 
pected acreage. All states in the area 


WABASH-PURINA ELEVATOR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WEITZ-HETTELSATER HOUSES 
SHOW THE WAY 


Here in Missouri, where “You’ve got to show me” is more than just a 
motto, Weitz-Hettelsater houses have been proving the value of good engi- 


neering for more than 40 years. 


Take the Wabash-Purina elevator in St. Louis, for example. 


This 


2,450,000 bushel elevator was completely designed and engineered by 
Weitz-Hettelsater to provide complete facilities for unloading, elevating, 
weighing, cleaning, and storing of grain and soft stock. 

Like all Weitz-Hettelsater jobs throughout the country, this house was 
designed to fulfill the following objectives: 


1. Achieve minimum production 
and operating costs. 

2. Furnish a complete facility, thus 
eliminating unforeseen addition- 
al expenses. 


3. Reduce maintenance 


require- 
ments to an absolute minimum. 


4, Provide foresight and flexibility 


to meet new and competitive 
factors in the years to come 


If you, too, are ‘‘from Missouri’’, let us show you how Weitz-Hettelsater 
engineering and construction adds up to a better house for you. Write 
for our new booklet that tells you all about us and shows the work we do. 


WEITZ-HETTELSATER ENGINEERS — 


UJ 


Division of The Weitz Company, Inc, **Des Moines 


Powe BALTIMORE AVENUE * KANSAS CITY, MO. *- BALTIMORE 14-3930... 


report increases over last year, rang- 
ing from 3% in Wisconsin to 30% in 
Nebraska. Of the leading states in 
the region, Illinois indicates an in- 
crease of 5% above 1960, Indiana 7%, 
Ohio and Minnesota each 8%, Mis- 
souri 12%, and Iowa 16%. 

In the South Atlantic region, the 
larger producing states—North and 
South Carolina—show the largest 
gains. Smaller increases are ex- 
pected in Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia. 

Growers on Mar. 1 do not report 
on the acreage of soybeans intended 
for harvest. However, if growers 
plant their intended acreage and 
about the same proportion of the to- 
tal acreage is havested for beans as 
last year, 25.6 million acres would be 
utilized for this purpose. Applying 
the 1956-60 average yield per acre 
would give a production of about 
600 million bushels. This would be a 
record, 3% above the 580 million 
bushels produced in 1958, the pre- 
vious high. 


SOYBEAN CROP PRODUCTION, MARCH 1961 


Acreage planted! 
1961 as 
Average Indicated percent 
1950-59 1960 1961 of 1960 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres acres acres Percent 
8 6 6 100 
44 46 43 94 
48 33 30 90 
1,243 1,550 1,674 108 
2,046 2,480 2,654 107 
4,404 5,013 5,264 105 
174 225 270 120 
87 102 105 103 
1,991 2,111 2,280 108 
2,214 2,543 2,950 116 
1,872 2,387 2,673 112 
115 182 200 110 
158 102 122 120 
150 195 130 
594 683 115 
194 198 102 
161 250 260 104 
324 340 105 
9 7 6 86 
626 689 110 
238 475 580 122 
E 99 112 96 86 
Fla a 31 45 45 100 
Ky. 207 244 261 107 
Tenn. 329 476 538 113 
Ala. 154 174 165 95 
Miss. 691 966 1,024 106 
Ark 1,297 ,440 2,586 106 
La. 140 196 206 105 
Okla. 75 133 173 130 
Texas 24 89 110 124 
U.S. 19,259 24,275 26,426 108.9 


1 Grown alone for all purposes. Crop Report- 
ing Board, AMS, USDA. 


PLANTED AND HARVESTED ACREAGE OF 
SOYBEANS, 1944-61 (1,000 acres) 


Har- Har- 
vested vested 
Grown for Grown for 
alone beans alone beans 
13,118 10,245 1953....16,394 14,829 
..13,056 10,740 1954....18,541 17,047 
11,706 9,932 1955....19,658 18,620 
13,052 11,411 1956....21,671 20,642 
11,987 10,682 1957....21,912 20,826 
11,872 10,482 1958....25,037 23,900 
15,048 13,807 1959....23,193 22,487 
15,176 13,615 1960....24,275 23,516 
...15,958 14,435 1961....26,426 
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IMAGINATION“ 


*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA 

A little girl in her grown-up finery can play at being almost anyone 
...a mother, a movie star or even a queen. 

With free-flowing IMAGINATION . . . tempered by experienced 
accomplishment . . . the people of Central Soya have discovered new 


processes and developed new products and their uses for industry 


and agriculture. 


Central Soya 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


McMillen Feed Processing Grain Chemurgy 





JAPANESE-AMERICAN SOYBEAN INSTITUTE 


Favor U.S. Soybeans for Shoyu 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese American 
Soybean Institute, Nikkatsu International 
Bidg., No. 1-Chome Yurakucho 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
THE JAPAN Soy Sauce Brewers’ 
Association recently reported on the 
test comparing domestic and import- 
ed U. S. soybeans in the production 
of soy sauce, as carried out by the 

Soy Sauce Research Institute. 


A total of 3,170 grams of domestic 
soybeans and the same quantity of 
U. S. soybeans were used in the lab- 
oratory for the experiment which 
lasted 165 days. The same proced- 
ures necessary for the fermentation 
and production of soy sauce were ap- 
plied simultaneously to the two sam- 
ples. The respective samples of soy- 
beans were as follows: 
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One of the 150 existing DE SMET Continuous Solvent Extraction and 
Toasting Plants. Daily capacity: 250 tons/day. 


© Complete Automatic Oil Mills 

© Soybean Preparatory Plants 

® Continuous Solvent Extraction Plants 
¢ Continuous Oil Refining Plants 

© Continuous Oil Deodorizers 

© Continuous Oil Bleaching Plants 

® Continuous Oil Winterizing Plants 

© Soymeal Toasting & Cooling Plants 


Write or Wire for Complete Information 
Cable Address: Extraxsmet Antwerp 


Antwerp, Belgium 
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JAPANESE SOYBEANS 
No. 2 grade Hokkaido Tokachi small size 
variety 
Number of perfect beans 680 132.9 grams 
Damaged beans 2 0.5 grams 
Total 133.4 grams 


U. S. SOYBEANS 
Illinois No. 2 yellow 


Perfect beans 602 
Morning glory seeds 
Broken beans 
Sd6ybean hulls 0.8 gr. 
Damaged beans 1.1 gr. 
Foreign material 0.9 gr. 
Total 129.6 gr. 


ANALYSIS 
Domestic U.S. 
soybeans soybeans 
% % 
Moisture ; 11.86 VE 
Nitrogen . oe 6.21 
Carbohydrate 19.16 15.42 


111.3 gr. 
0.2 gr. 
- eee. 


Soaking in water for 17 hours and 
steaming for 3 hours produced the 
following results: 


Domestic U.S. 
soybeans soybeans 
3,170 gr. 3,170 gr. 
7,500 gr. 7,230 gr. 
...7,560 gr. 7,130 gr. 


Weight before soaking 
Weight after soaking 
Weight after steaming 

The usual procedure for brewing 
was followed, with toasted wheat in 
grit form and salt added. A careful 
study was made during the 6-month 
period of fermentation, June through 
November 1960. 

On the basis of the results obtained 
from the test, the quantity of soy 
sauce produced from 1 metric ton of 
soybeans was as follows: 

From domestic soybeans 
4,320.5 litre 
From U. S. soybeans 
4,532.3 litre 

There was a difference of 212 litre 
yield in favor of U. S. soybeans. At 
a price of 50 yen for a litre of soy 
sauce a total of 10,600 yen or $29.24 
per metric ton could be saved by 
using U. S. soybeans. The tests have 
been carried out by Messrs. Umeda 
and Shibutani, leading scientists. 

It is interesting to note that the 
samples of U. S. soybeans used in the 
test were of the usual quality when 
they arrived in Japan. They had not 
been reeleaned. All the foreign ma- 
terial as shown in the above analysis 
was included. The results would 
have been better if the beans had 
been cleaned and the foreign ma- 
terial eliminated. 

The U. S. soybeans also scored 
higher in flavor and taste tests. 

The higher percentage of nitro- 
gen in U. S. soybeans may be the 
major factor influencing the results - 
in favor of U. S. soybeans. However, 
the laboratory test needs to be con- 
firmed by large-scale experiments on 
a commercial basis before final con- 
clusions are drawn. 
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First U. S$. Soybean Oil to India 


INDIA HAS made its first purchase 
of U. S. soybean oil—3,000 metric 
tons of crude degummed soybean oil 
under P. L. 480 from North Ameri- 
can Continental Co., New York City, 
the Soybean Council of America an- 
nounced in late March. 

This will be the first shipment of 
U. S. soybean oil to India in history. 
The purchase is a historic break- 
through and the culmination of sev- 
eral years’ negotiations by the Soy- 
bean Council. The oil will be used in 
the manufacture of vanaspati, a but- 
ter-like product made of vegetable 
oil that is consumed in large quan- 
tities in Asia. 

First shipment of the oil will be 
made April 12, and is consigned to 
22 vanaspati manufacturers in India. 


Dr. A. C. Chhatrapati, secretary of 
the Vanaspati Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of India, has asked the Council 
to make available to his association 
the services of Edward James, the 
Council’s technical oil consultant, to 
work with the vanaspatic manufac- 
turers in June during their first 
production of vanaspati with soy- 
bean oil. They want Dr. James to 
familiarize them with all steps in- 
volved in the processing of the oil 
from the crude degummed stage to 
the final product. 

The Soybean Council has been 
working with interested people in 
India for several years toward pos- 
sible utilization of soybean oil in the 
Indian diet. 

Per capita consumption of fats and 
oils by the Indian people is very 
low. The annual fat deficit is esti- 
mated at between 1 and 2 million 
metric tons. It is the hope of the 
Council to be able to meet part of 
this deficit with soybean oil, per- 
haps blended with peanut, cotton- 
seed and other oils that are more 
familiar to people in that part of the 
world. 

Howard L. Roach, Council presi- 
dent, spent much of March in India 
during his current round-the-world 
survey of the Council’s market de- 
velopment activities. Louis Bean, 
well-known former U. S. Department 
of Agriculture economist, accompan- 
ied him as a special consultant. Also 
with Mr. Roach were J. L. Krider of 
Central Soya; and Fred R. Marti, the 
Council’s director for overseas oper- 
ations. 

Geo. M. Strayer, executive director 
of the Council, was a member of a 
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three-man team that made a fats 
and oils survey of Far Eastern 
countries during the fall of 1958. Mr. 
Strayer returned predicting that 
vanaspati would offer a large poten- 
tial market for U. S. fats and oils. 


Council Opens New 
Office in Copenhagen 


JUST AS SOON as space can be lo- 
cated, the Soybean Council of Amer- 
ica will open a permanent office in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. The office 
will serve the Council’s market de- 
velopment program in Denmark, and 
in time will include the other Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Ejvind Sondergaard has been ap- 
pointed Soybean Council representa- 
tive for Scandinavia. He has opened 
a temporary office at his home. His 
address is: Blodemosegaard, Gan- 
lose Pr., Maalov, Denmark. Tel.: 
Ganlose 156. 

Mr. Sondergaard has spent a life- 
time in the agricultural field, both in 


Ejvind Sondergaard 


actual farming and serving as Dan- 
ish agricultural attache in Washing- 
ton, and more recently, second top 
man to the Small Land Holders So- 
ciety in Denmark, which is one of 
the two top farm organizations in 
that country. 

While stationed in Washington, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Sondergaard re- 
ceived their masters degrees at the 
University of Maryland. Mr. Son- 
dergaard received his degree in ag- 
ricultural economics, Mrs. Sonder- 
gaard in dietetics. 


INOCULATE 
SOY BEANS 
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IT PAYS! 


The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 





Quarter Million at 
Verona, Italy, Fair 


U. S. HIGH QUALITY feedstuffs— 
corn, grain sorghums, soybean meal 
and inedible tallow—were exhibited 
to more than a quarter - million 
farmers and trade people from 
throughout Europe at the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Trade Fair in 
Verona, Italy, Mar. 12-21. 

The Verona agricultural fair is the 
largest held annually in Europe, and 
draws agricultural producers and 
buyers from all over the Continent. 

The Verona exhibit was the sec- 
ond of the series of U. S. agricul- 
tural displays which Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman has 
announced will be presented over- 
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For the ultimate in grain-drying effi- 
ciency and economy, look always for 
the Clipper name, backed the world 
over with ao 100% guarantee for satis- 
foctory performance. 


seas in 1961 under the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s foreign mar- 
ket development program. 

Italy and other Western European 
countries are the major overseas 
market for U. S. feed ingredients. 
About four-fifths of all U. S. feed 
grain exports and almost two-thirds 
of the soybean meal and tallow ex- 
ports went to Europe last year. Italy 
bought 80,000 tons of U. S. soybean 
meal in 1959 and almost 3.2 million 
bushels of soybeans which were proc- 
essed into additional meal and oil. 

Theme of the U. S. exhibit at the 
Verona fair was balanced feeding of 
livestock and poultry, with special 
emphasis on the use of U. S. feed 
grains, soybean meal and inedible 
tallow. It showed how balanced feed- 
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“DIVERSIFICATION” provides the 
“World of DIFFERENCE With A 
Clipper”, the world’s standard for ex- 
cellence, with precision equipment, 
expertly designed and quality built to 
give dependable performance at low 
upkeep. From grain and seed cleaners 
through grain dryers, only Clipper can 





offer today’s most complete line of 
modern grain and seed equipment. To 
understand the World of DIFFER- 
ENCE With A Clipper, send for free, 
BIG illustrated brochure or contact 
your nearby Clipper representative. 











The SUPER G series is highlighted by the 
popular 3500 B.P.H. Clipper 2248-BD 
GRAIN CLEANER... which can double, 
if desired, as a precision seed— 
grain cleaner. 
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GRAIN and SEED industries . . since 1891 


1621 Wheeler St., Saginaw 9, Michigan 
Phone SW 2-8723 


ing means larger gains in meat pro- 
duction, higher egg and milk pro- 
duction and larger profits for the 
Italian farmer. 


Cooperating groups (and their 
representatives) for the Verona ex- 
hibit included Chester B. Biddle, 
Remington, Ind., farmer, for the 
Soybean Council of America. 


SOYBEAN COUNCIL’S Dominic J. 
Marcello (right) demonstrates high 
quality U. S. soybean meal to students 
of Italian Agricultural School at 
Verona Foir. 


McMillen Is Speaker 
At Seville Seminar 


DALE W. McMILLEN, JR., president 
of Central Soya, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
represented the Soybean Council at 
the soybean utilization seminar at 
Seville, Spain, Mar. 21-23. Mr. Mc- 
Millen spoke on 
Mar. 22. His sub- 
ject was, “What 
Soybean Products 
Have Meant in the 
Development of 
the U. S. Nutrition 
Industry.” He cov- 
ered the tremend- 
ous contributions 
of both soybean oil 
and soya protein 
as meal to the 
American diet in his speech. 


This was the first seminar in Spain 
to deal exclusively with soybean 
products. It was organized by the 
Soybean Council in collaboration 
with the Institute of Fats at Seville. 
Both Spanish and U. S. scientists 
were on the program, and some of 
the foremost specialists in Spain on 
the subject of soybean oil were in 
attendance. 


Dale W. McMillen, Jr. 


Usage of soybean oil, lecithin, soy- 
bean meal and soy flour were all 
covered. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Soybeans Produced by Kansas Counties — 1959 
Rank of First Ten Counties Shown by Number Within County 


BUSHELS 


Under 30,000 [] 30,000 to 99,900 [J 


Soybean Production Mostly 
In Eastern Third of Kansas 


SOYBEAN production in Kansas is 
nearly all in the eastern one-fourth 
of the state, with heaviest concentra- 
tion in east central and southeast 
districts. 


100,000 to 299,900 £3 300,000 and over fj 


Kansas had one _ million-bushel 
county in 1959, Cherokee, in the ex- 
treme southeastern corner. Total 
state production was 9 million 
bushels. 

Kansas Agriculture, 1959-60. Kan- 
sas Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, Division of Statistics, 200 
Federal Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


Adding More Fats, Oils, 
Less Tallows to Feeds 


THE GROWING practice of adding 
fats and oils to feed ingredients, 
particularly oilseed meals and alfalfa 
meal, may be contributing to the 
decline in the quantity of tallow and 
grease going directly into formula 
feeds, says George W. Kromer, head 
of the fats and oils section, USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Mr. Kromer notes that the fat 
content of much of the meal cur- 
rently being produced is low, since 
it is produced by solvent processing. 
Fats added to oilseed meal and al- 
falfa meal would reduce the need 
for adding fats and formula feeds 
since these are important ingredients 
of most prepared feeds. 

Use of tallow and grease in ani- 
mal feeds increased from 71 million 
pounds in 1953-54 to a peak of 542 
million pounds in 1957-58, then fell 
off to 439 million in 1959-60, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kromer. 


Inedible Tallow and Grease Out- 
put to Continue Upward. By George 
Kromer. The Fats and Oils Situa- 
tion, Jan. 25, 1960, pages 21-29. Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Phelps— 


High Pressure Air Unloader 


Adaptability for any type job, loading or unload- 
ing trucks, boxcars, boats, seed piles or houses. 


Versatility to meet the requirements of all your 
operations, and speed up your material handling. 


The unloaders can be furnished with any type of 
power desired — electric, diesel, gasoline, butane, 
or natural gas. 


Handles any type of seed, hulls, meal, grains, beans, 
or nuts desired. 


This unloader, equipped with Phelps 2-stage fan, 
develops 3.2 PSI and is capable of conveying 2,000 
lbs. per minute up to 1,000 feet. 
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MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Since 1928 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World 


Czichos Retires After 46 
Years in Oil Mill Industry 

E. F. Czichos, a veteran of 46 years 
in the cottonseed oil mill industry, 
has retired from Swift & Co. Since 
1956, he has been in Swift’s general 
office at Chicago as head of the or- 
ganization’s oil mill department. 

Mr. Czichos 
started his career 
with Swift at the 
age of 19 at the 
Waco, Tex., oil 
mill in 1915. He 
was manager of 
the Little Rock, 
Ark., Oil Mill for 
15 years. He be- 
came southwest 
district manager at 
Dallas, Tex., in 
1942, and of the southern division 
when the southwestern and south- 
eastern divisions were combined in 
1952. 


E. F. Czichos 


Staley Makes Changes 
In Overseas Division 

Operating plans for its expand- 
ing overseas interests and several 
management appointments have been 
announced by A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, IIl. 

The company’s export division has 
been renamed the overseas division. 
Ear! M. Bailey, who has headed 
Staley’s export activities since 1928, 
continues as head of the new divi- 


sion, with increased responsibilities 
for management and liaison. 

John R. Shroyer has been pro- 
moted to export sales manager in the 
new division. He joined Staley in 
1957 and has been assistant export 
sales manager since 1958. 

David A. Gullette has been ap- 
pointed European area manager at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, by the com- 
pany’s wholly owned Swiss subsi- 
diary, Staley, A. G., with responsi- 
bility for coordinating its activities 
with those of Staley (London) Ltd., 
and Staley Co. interests in jointly 
owned companies in Europe. 


Nelson Is General Mills 
Southwest Representative 


Quentin E. Nelson, 10223 Rari- 
tan St., Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for 
technical soybean and safflower oils 
and lecithins produced by General 
Mills’ oilseeds division. His terri- 
. tory, according to 

W. E. Flumerfelt, 

the division’s di- 

rector of oil sales, 

will include Texas, 

Louisiana, Missis- 

sippi, Arkansas, 

and Oklahoma. 
To permit 
prompt service to 
customers, ware- 
house stocks of 
drummed oils, 
lecithins and, later on, other items 


Quentin E. Nelson 





programs. 





“Cross my heart...It’s no Secret”’ 


The June Number 
of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST 


will be a special 


EXPORT ISSUE 


Devoted to the part soybean products are playing 
and may be expected to play in improving the 
diets of the world’s people, and the various export 


For More Information Contact 
Dave Bramson, Advertising Director 
Hudson, Iowa - TA 5-3296 
Art Hutchison, Dave Hanley or Bob Smythe 
228 N. LaSalle - Chicago 1, Ill. - ST 2-2911 
Jack K. O’Donnell - 153 Seaman Ave. 
New York 34, N.Y. - LO 7-5010 











will be carried in Houston. Included 
in the line are nine types of techni- 
cal soybean oils, special safflower 
oils for top quality alkyds, and four 
soybean lecithins for technical and 
edible products. 

Mr. Nelson has had 12 years of 
technical sales and service experi- 
ence handling solvents, resins, dri- 
ers, vehicles, naval stores, pigments, 
oil, paint, and plastic raw materials. 


Signal Award Given to 
John C. Cowan of USDA 


John C. Cowan, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Northern 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., was award- 
ed the Alton E. Bailey achievement 
medal Mar. 29 by the North Central 
section of the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society in recognition of his out- 
standing research contributions to 
the technology of 
soybean oils. 

Dr. Cowan, chief 
of oilseed crops 
in the Northern 
Laboratory, was 
the third recipi- 
ent of the Bailey 
medal and the 
first organic chem- 
ist to receive it. 
The award was 
initiated in 1959. 

Dr. Cowan joined the staff of the 
Peoria laboratory in 1940 and re- 
ceived USDA’s superior service 
award in 1948 for research that led 
to development of synthetic rubbers 
from soybean oil. His research on 
soybean oil also led to the develop- 
ment of resinous materials now 
used in paints, adhesives, and con- 
crete repairing. 

Dr. Cowan has directed research 
that improved the keeping qualities 
of soybean oil in foods. Methods for 
measuring the quality were devel- 
oped. Soybean oil today is the larg- 
est volume edible fat used in the 
United States. 


J.C. Cowan 


Exercises Option 


The board of directors of Central 
Soya has voted to exercise the com- 
pany’s option to buy the Glidden 
Co.’s chemurgy division, effective 
Sept. 1. Central Soya has been op- 
erating the facilities under a 3-year 
lease, with an option to purchase 
for $8.55 million after the lease ex- 
pires next Aug. 31. 

The facilities are located in Chi- 
cago, Lockport, and Seneca, IIl.; and 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Richeson of Freight 
Forwarding Firm Dead 


+ 


Lacy D. Richeson 


Lacy D. Richeson, president of 
W. L. Richeson & Sons, Inc., New 
Orleans, died suddenly Feb. 27. He 
was stricken at his office. 

Mr. Richeson entered the Richeson 
firm in 1927 and served as vice pres- 
ident. He became president of the 
firm in 1939. 

Mr. Richeson was a member of 
numerous civic organizations and for 
many years worked to promote the 
growth and development of the port 
of New Orleans. 

He was a prominent athlete at 
Tulane University while a student 
there. 

Mr. Richeson’s brother, Edward 
R. Richeson, is vice president of the 
Richeson firm. 


Thompson Named ADM 
Research Director 


Appointment of William E. Thomp- 
son, San Antonio, Tex., as director of 
research for Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. has been announced by James 
C. Konen, vice president in charge 
of research and development for 
ADM. 

Dr. Thompson formerly was di- 
rector of the department of chem- 
istry and chemical engineering at 
Southwest Research Institute. He 
assumed his new 
position at ADM’s 
Central Research 
Laboratory in 
Minneapolis in 
March. 

Dr. Konen has 
been director of 
research in addi- 
tion to his respon- 
sibilities for over- 
all direction and 
administration of 
ADM’s research, development, en- 


W. E. Thompson 
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gineering and quality control pro- 
grams. Appointment of a separate 
research director reflects the increas- 
ing scope of the company’s research 
activities which are highlighted by 
plans to begin construction of a new 
central research laboratory building 
in Bloomington, Minn., this spring. 


Staff Reorganization 
Of Ross Machine & Mill 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, announces that re- 
organization of its executive and 
managerial staff has been completed, 
following the recent death of its 
president, Paul J. Montgomery. 

Henry H. Stark, formerly sales 
manager, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
manager. Mr. Stark was, for many 
years, a close associate of Mr. Mont- 
gomery and also 
of C. R. Ross, 
founder of the 
company, who 
passed away in 
1960. Mr. Stark 
joined the Ross 
Co. in 1954 as sales 
manager. 

Named also in 
the company’s re- 
organization: Mrs. 
Virginia I. Mont- 
gomery, president; Mrs. Lucille Ross, 
vice president; Charles W. Moyer, 
Jr., vice president; and K. D. Els- 
wick, secretary-treasurer. 

Founded in 1939, Ross Machine 
originally became known for de- 
velopment of the Ross High-Speed 
Corrugator and Grinder of milling 
rolls. Ross now manufactures also 
the steamers, mixers, coolers and 
elevators used by the feeds, cereal 
and chemical processing industries. 


Henry H. Stark 


Rolfes Co. Building 
New Plant at Boone 


All divisions of the George A. 
Rolfes Co. will soon be consolidated 
in a new plant now being construct- 
ed on a 28-acre site in Boone, Iowa. 

The new building, over 38,000 
square feet in size, will house the 
offices, engineering department, elec- 
tronics division, factory, and ware- 
house facilities that have formerly 
occupied five separate locations. 

The entire Rolfes line of equip- 
ment... aeration, temperature scan- 
ning, crop drying, and a new Moni- 
trol inventory system .. . will be 
produced in the new plant. 

The plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion some time this spring. 


President of Arkansas 
Grain Corporation Dies 


H. K. Smith, president of the Ar- 
kansas Grain Corp., Stuttgart, Ark., 
soybean processing firm, and its af- 
filiate, the Arkansas Rice Growers 
Cooperative Association, died at 
Wheatley, Ark., recently of a heart 
attack. He had been president of the 
Rice Growers Association since 1952, 
and of the proc- 
essing group since 
its formation in 
1958. 

Robert H. Smith, 
Walnut Ridge 
farmer and _ busi- 
ness man, has been 
elected president 
of both groups. 
The two Smiths 
were not related. 
Succeeding R. H. 
Smith as vice president of the rice 


and soybean groups is Bill Jones, 
Fisher, 


H. K. Smith 


Hot Spot Detector, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has announced that 
It 1S Opening a new area office in 
Raleigh, N. C. Bruno Sestini, who 
has been at the Des Moines office for 
‘.years, will be in charge of the new 
southeastern office. 
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NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


EXTRACTION PLANTS. De Smet (Belgium) con- 
tinous extraction plants are now being constructed in 
various sizes for capacities ranging from 10 to 500 tons 
a day. They are suitable for the extraction of any oil- 
seed with a moisture content below 13%, the manufac- 
turer says. 

Several oilseeds with a high oil content, such as lin- 
seed, cottonseed, and palm kernels, are normally fed 
into De Smet plants without undergoing any prepress- 
ing. 

Guaranteed oil content of the extracted meal is under 
1% for any kind of seeds. Practical results range be- 
tween .2% and .6%. 

Guaranteed consumption of ex- 
traction solvent is under .6% based 
on the weight of the incoming ma- 
terial. Practical results normally 
reach half that figure. 


Steam consumption is very low 
and may be as low as 20%, by the 
use of the special De Smet steam 
economizer. 


These results are reached thanks 

: to the principle of closed circuit 

recycling of the miscella, which results in an extraord- 

inary high percentage of oil in the solvent leaving the 
extractor after the last wash. 


For further information write Soybean Digest 4d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





Your BEST Supplier of 


ALANAP 


— 
Gnanuus 


C — 


WOODBUR 


% Not just a product—a program to increase 
soybean yields. 


% GROWERS — write for FREE booklet 
“Some Ideas on INCREASING YIELDS 
and PROFITS—SOYBEANS” 


% DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS write for 
details of our Soybean program — with 
prices. 


WOODBURY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 788, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Formulators of Alanap (liquid and granules) 


Distributors o6p MOLINOCULANT & NOBLE 
APPLICATORS 





BLENDER. Perfect blending of molasses and fats and 
oils is now possible for the smaller custom-mix feed 
mills, with a new single cylinder molasses blender de- 
veloped by the S. Howes Co. 
The new Eureka Blender, model 61, has a 6-foot long 
tub, with a 15-inch inside diameter. The shaft is 
equipped with the same patented 
loop-type paddles used in the 
large Eureka Duplex Agitator 
Mixer. By adjusting the pad- 
dles from zero to 45 degrees 
from the perpendicular to the 
cylinder shaft, the movement 
of the mixture through the 
blender can be speeded up or 
retarded, to obtain any de- 
sired results. 
For further information write Soybean Digest 4a, 
Hudson, Iowa. Ask for Bulletin No. 665. 


DRIERS. Aeroglide engineers announce 
important design changes in all 1961 = 
models of Aeroglide Grain Bank Series ~ 
Driers. Results are improved burner de- 
sign; simplified, more accessible controls; 

and more “operation control’ over the 
drying process. 

Especially attractive to elevator design- 
ers, owners, and operators is the compact- 
ness of new models. Space requirements 
are only 9 feet by 7 feet 6 inches. 

Burner and controls are assembled, 
checked, and packaged as a single unit § 
at the factory. Minimum installation time 
is assured. 

For added information and illustrated literature 
write Soybean Digest 4e, Hudson, Iowa. 


FEED CENTER. Money-saving steps for expansion 
from a small sacked-feed business to a huge feed mer- 
chandising center are outlined in an attractive brochure 
offered by Butler Manufacturing Co., a leading producer 

of feed storage, handling and distribution facilities. 
In a series of illustrations in color, the brochure de- 
ate an economical pattern for growth, starting with 
“ : a package unit consisting of a 
Butler building, for warehouse 
and office use, storage tanks 
plus a dump pit and elevator 

extension. 

As the company’s business ex- 
pands, the brochure shows how 
additional buildings, larger tanks 
and other facilities may be 
added in a systematic way, pro- 
viding increased earnings at a 

reasonable cost. 
For further information write Soybean Digest 4c, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


COOLER, DRIER. The equipment division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. announces the development of a 
new pellet cooler and drier. 

Offering the industry an entirely new concept in 
cooling and drying efficiency, the Model MM-25 pro- 
vides the proven advantages of vertical design and 
function in an unusually compact unit. 

For more information write Soybean Digest 4b, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 
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Naugatuck Chemical Division 
496AL Elm Street, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) EXPORTS 1959-60 AND 1960-6 
No. 1 Cesh Soybeans, Chicago Cumulative year beginning Oct. 1 
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Soybean Cake and Meal Exports 
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* Fas sys CASH PRICES, MARCH, 1961* 
No. 1 Bulk Cottonseed Coconut 
yellow soybean Soybean oil oil 
soybeons meal oil Mississippi Pacific 
Chicago Decatu Decat Valiey Coast 


$2.85 $66.00 $.123%4 $.1234 $.1134 
2.86 65.00 12% 12Y2 11% 
2.95 64.00 13 15% 11% 

Saturday 
3.013% 64.00 13% 12% 1% 
2.91% 63.50 13% 123% 11%, 
2.9634 63.50 13% 12% 11% 
2.87 63.00 12% 12% WY 


2.863 62.50 127 127 13 
DAILY MARKET PRICES eis —" %e %e Va 


P 2.8134 61.50 12Y% 12% 1134 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 2.9234 62.00 12% 12% 11% 
3 2.901% 62.00 12% 12% 1%, 
}______#. SE it a 2.9134 62.00 12% 12% My, 
slot renchioeenivairatliitied 2.944 63.00 12% 12% M% 
Fees oS LO NN Saturday 
Ee 2.92% 64.50 12% 12% MY 
ore gga | == 2.943%, 64.00 1234 12% Wi 
3.03% 64.00 13 13 WY%, 
3.05% 65.00 136 13V% a 
3.07 66.00 13 13Y% 11% 
Saturday 
3.031% 67.50 13% 13% 113% 
3.07%, 68.00 13% 13% WY 
3.00 67.50 13% 13% MW 
2.99% 67.50 13 13% a 
Good Friday 
* From Wall Street Journal, Chicago. 









































Crude Vegetable Oils ond Lord 1959 AND 1960 SOYBEAN CROPS 
picccmnpin ilcbesaipengdadialaiadisdiaiaaiaingctadinnies 1960 1959 
| | Total soybeans placed under price 
| support through Feb. 28 25,596,975 bu. 52,301,000 bu. 
Total soybeans withdrawn from 
support through Feb. 28 13,635,304 bu. 2,421,000 bu. 
Soybeans crushed Oct. 1-Feb. 28 182,290,000 bu. 169,827,000 bu. 
Soybean exported Oct. 1-Feb. 28 74,765,000 bu. 68,602,000 bu. 
Balance on hand Mar. 1 for 
processing, export or carryover ..........289,932,000 bu. 317,863,000 bu. 
Total soybeans inspected for over- 
seas export plus lake shipments 
to Canada Oct. 1-Mar. 24 80,010,690 bu. 73,139,814 bu. 
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" Setienalt Louver MEAL COOLER 


cools with 
natural air! 


@ Simplest, most efficient meal 
cooler on the market 
Ideal for soy bean, cottonseed 
or any type meal 
Cools up to 300 tons of soy- 
bean meal in a 24-hour day 
Thoroughly tested—proved 
outstanding 


Lowest first cost—easy to install 


Completely dependable—grav- 
ity flow to discharge 

Lowest operating, maintenance 
cost—cools with natural, avail- 
able air 


Compact — only 11’ high x 
3'6" wide (6 at drive) and 
17’ long. Easily installed in- 
doors or outdoors. 


It’s simple! Efficient! Economical! Meal fs gravity-fed through screened 
chutes as cooling air passes through louvers to reduce meal temperature 
by as much as 85° to 120°. Low in cost. Shipped assembled — easy to 
install with only four foundation bolts. Thoroughly tested. Proved by far 
your best buy for continuous cooling of any meal. 


Contact your French representative or 
write for complete information and prices. FR : NC “ 
pie THE OIL MILL 
MACHINERY COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO U.S.A 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


USDA’sNew Menon Soybeans 


KNOWING JUST who top echelon 
are in a given government agency 
often can be just as important as 
knowing the laws they have to ad- 
minister. 

For handy reference, until the new 
USDA phone book is off the presses, 
these are the men in USDA whose 
actions are likely to have the most 
effect on the soybean grower and in- 
dustry: 

At the top, of course: Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman. 
Second in command is Under Secre- 
tary Charles Murphy, age 51, skilled 
drafter of farm legislation and for- 
mer counsel to President Truman. 

Immediate aides: 

Prof. Willard W. Cochrane, 46, eco- 
nomic adviser to the Secretary. Past 
president of the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association. For the past 4 
years also a consultant to USDA un- 
der Benson. 

Dr. Frank J. Welch, 58, assistant 
secretary for federal-state relations. 
Dean of Agriculture, University of 
Kentucky, and former director of 





PORT Rotary Flash Cooler. 


per day using ambient air. 


Let our engineers consult with you on your 
Pressing, Drying and Cooling problems or send 
for our catalog “‘D’’. For quick reference con- 
sult your Chemical Engineering Catalog. 


DAVENTO ey 7 pcos 


A Division OF 
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CORPORATION 
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“DAVENPORT” 
Rotary Flash Type Air Cooler 


If you have a cooling problem on soybean 


The unit 
shown is a 7’-0” diameter x 45’-0” long and 
is designed for cooling 800 tons of product 


pmpany 


Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 


Tennessee Valley Authority. Private 
business: 6 years economic adviser to 
National Cotton Council. 

John Duncan, Jr., 43, assistant sec- 
retary for marketing and foreign 
agriculture. This post heads up both 
FAS which operates USDA end of 
P. L. 480 under the Food for Peace 
program and the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. Was Georgia Farm 
Bureau president. 

New chief of FAS itself is Robert 
C. Tetro, 39, who has been assistant 
administrator of FAS for the past 5 
years under Benson. 

Dr. James T. Ralph, 38, assistant 
secretary for agricultural stabiliza- 
tion. University of Kentucky associ- 
ate with Dr. Welch (above) as pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics in 


marketing. 
New appointees to CSS with whom 
the soybean industry will likely do 


much business include: 

Horace Godfrey, 45, administrator 
of Commodity Stabilization Service. 
Headed up one of the largest state 
agricultural stabilization and credit 
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By GEORGE PETER 


Washington correspondent for the 
Soybean Digest 





offices in the United States at 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Assistants to Godfrey, who will 
have much to do with the adminis- 
tration of price supports, production 
adjustment and grain division func- 
tions: 

Emery “Red” Jacobs, deputy ad- 
ministrator. Former assistant to 
Senator Kerr of Oklahoma and on 
professional staff of Farmers Union. 
Will head up liaison with production 
adjustments through state and coun- 
ty offices. 

Frank Hussey, deputy adminis- 
trator for operations. Former presi- 
dent of both Maine Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Council 
of Cooperatives and trustee of the 
University of Maine. He is a for- 
mer Republican who switched to 
head up Farmers for Kennedy dur- 
ing the campaign to give farmers a 
stronger voice in policy decisions. 

Edwin Jaenke, associate adminis- 
trator, succeeds Clarence Palmby 
who is well known to the grain 
trade. Jaenke was former legislative 
assistant to Senator Symington of 
Missouri. 

Robert G. Lewis, deputy adminis- 
trator for price support. From Wis- 
consin, was agriculture adviser to the 
governor and former Farmers Union 
editor. 

Arthur Thompson, replacing Louis 
Roberts, former director of CSS 
grain branch. Administrative assist- 
ant to the Governor of Iowa in 1959- 
60. Former editor of Wallaces Farm- 
er and Farmers Union editor. 

Other aides who will report di- 
rectly to Secretary Freeman: 

John A. Baker, 46, director, Agri- 
cultural Credit Services. Former 
USDA career specialist in land values 
and tenure problems. 

Harry Caldwell, 52, chairman, Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission. Comes to USDA as secre- 
tary of the executive committee of 
the National Grange and secretary 
of the Farmers Cooperative Council 
in North Carolina. 
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Price Support 
Order on 1961- 
Crop Soybeans 


SECRETARY OF Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman on Mar. 22 an- 
nounced the following national av- 
erage support prices for 1961l-crop 
oilseeds: 

Soybeans, $2.30 per bushel. 

Flaxseed, $2.80 per bushel for 
grade No. 1. 

Cottonseed, $49 per ton basis grade 
(100) for loans on farm-stored cot- 
tonseed; $45 per ton basis grade (100) 
for purchases from producers. 

In announcing these support levels 
Secretary Freeman said, “The 1961 
support price for soybeans has been of a too high support price, 
increased 45¢ per bushel from last 
year’s support to gear production 
of this important oil crop into the 
1961 emergency feed grain program 
and to meet anticipated needs. The ; 
requirements for vegetable oils are H+ : i ma = This tag tells your customer 
tremendous throughout the world. a “GORE Ris ae hein 
In view of this, there is need to en- 3 So mie . a x <3 ulated with dormant strains of 
courage a better balance between Sy} oo SV RRR wanda oo 
acreages of soybeans and of feed : = 
crops for which production is out- 
running current needs.” 

The 1961 supports announced re- 
flect approximately 79% of the 
March 1961 parity price of $2.90 per 
bushel for soybeans. 

Supports for these crops in 1960 
were $1.85 per bushel for soybeans; 
$2.38 per bushel for flaxseed; and 
$38 per ton loan rate to producers 
for cottonseed and $34 per ton pur- 
chase price, both basis grade (100). 


AMERICAN Soybean Association President Charles V. Simpson (left) and Executive 
Vice President Geo. M. Strayer discussed the support price on 1961-crop soybeans 
with U. S. Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman in Washington, D. C., Mar. 14. 
The ASA officials pointed out the importance of the world market and the dangers 
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Oilseed Crops and 
Feed Grain Program 


With exceptions, oilseed crops are 
not tied in with the feed grain pro- 


gram. You don’t have to cut your “DORMAL”™. .. Pre-Inoculated Legume Seeds 


corn or grain sorghum acres to get 
price support on 1961-crop soybeans, MEAN MORE SALES AND PROFITS 


flaxseed or cottonseed. 


There is no limitation on soybean All varieties of legume seeds are 
acreage. However, land taken out of More Money-Makers! 


corn or sorghum in the feed grain . ane m . 
: now available pre-inoculated with 
program cannot be planted to oil- available p Legume aid 
Packaged for 


seeds, except for castor beans, saf- “DORMAL” —the dormant pre- cmp sean 
flower, sunflowers, or sesame, and aa tne taaial 
y 


tag it cannot be harvested or inoculant. Stays effective on seed for planting time, 


Conservation payments will be one year or longer. “DORMAL” 
made to producers who divert 


acreage from corn and sorghum to coated seeds flow easily for accurate 
an approved conservation use. 
However, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to permit any 
producer to devote such diverted ev t4e, “DORMAL" is product of | up to 21 days 
acreage to the production of castor © GINS senicurruna LABORATORIES, INC. before planting. 








LIQUID 
Legume aid 


For custom inoc- 


. , a ° Vv M 
seeding. See your distributor or write. testedatin 











beans, safflower, sunflowers, or se- 1145 Chesapeake Ave, Columbus 12, Ohio 
same if he so designates. *Patent Pending 
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- MARKET 


STREET = 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 

their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equipment, 

soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 
Rate 10¢ per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


WE MANUFACTURE STEEL ELEVATOR 
legs, screw conveyors, pit screws, valves, 
elbows, piping, collectors, enclosed dis- 
tributors, etc. Write for catalog and 
prices. Creamer Sheet Metal Products, 
London, Ohio. 


MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED HILL, REBEL, 
Jackson. Also Mississippi registered 
Gulfrose seed rice. All of these quality 
seed air dried, low moisture, high ger- 
mination. Bard Selden, Tunica, Miss. 


MINNESOTA CERTIFIED SOYBEAN 
seed. Lindarin: germination 97; purity 
99.89. Above variety hand rogued. Packed 
in new 1 and 112 bushel bags. Sewed, 
tagged and sealed. Merlin Knorr, Madi- 
son, Minn. 


FOR SALE—HABCO MODEL 2S SOYBEAN 
inoculator and liquid seed treater—new 
unit. Send for literature and other in- 
formation to H. . Brummel Co., P.O. 
Box 201, Cedar Lake, Ind. 


MODERN REBUILT GUARANTEED 
ANDERSON & FRENCH 
SCREW PRESSES 
FOR 


SPECIFIC OIL SEEDS 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES 
GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


FOR SALE—ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
and French screw presses, cookers, dri- 
ers, 5-high, 48-inch crushing rolls, 36-inch 
attrition mills, sewing machines, ham- 
mermills, cracking rolls, filter presses. 
Ray L. Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE-—-LATE MODEL CLIPPER. 27 
cleaner, complete with brushes, roll feed, 
bagger and new slurry treater. Also 1522 
model Carter disc. Ben Walton, Camp- 
bellsburg, Ind. Phone Orchard 9-2627. 


GRAIN STORAGE AT 18¢ PER BUSHEL 
in tanks complete. This is storage at the 
lowest possible cost. Allied Tank Co., 
1207 Commerce Trust Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Phone Harrison 1-0282, Baltimore 
1-5789. 

FOR SALE—2,000 BU. BLACK WILSON 
Bright plump beans, $2.50 per bu. bulk 
here. C. Stanley Short, Jr., Dover, Del. 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS: 14-30’ DIA. x 
30’, 160,000 gals.; 2-28’ dia. x 196”, 90,000 
gals.; 2-24’ dia. x 20’, 65,000 gals.; 7-18’ 
dia. x 30’, 55,000 gals; 4-15'65,” dia. x 
161”, 22,500 gals. Robinson Attrition Mill 
20”, D.C. to 10 HP motors. H. Loeb & 
Son, 4643 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 
31, Pa. 


2 DAVENPORT DE-WATERING PRESSES, 
type 1-A, complete with drives and mo- 
tors. 2 new closed, copper welded tanks, 
44” x 50”, with 112” drain in bottom. 2 
Deming S. S. centrifugal pumps, flanged 
(one size 5 x 4, 504 gpm, 53’ head; one 
size 212 x 2, 80 gpm, 30’ head). Also iarge 
stock of pumps, motors, gearheads, speed 
reducers, stainless steel fittings and 
valves. Carl Nussbaum, Jr., 1719 W. Main 
St., Louisville, Ky., JUniper 2-3881. 


PRATER 75 H.P. DUAL SCREEN PUL- 
verizer. Also 100-lb. Richardson meal 
scale and Union Special 12-inch belt 
sewing machine. Ray L. Jones, 1923 Hay- 
selton Drive, Jefferson City, Mo. 

FOR SALE—WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
veyors, Richardson scales, Union Special, 
Fischbein sewing heads, 1- to 7-ton 
square bins, welded spouting and elbows. 
Winborn Mill Equipment Service, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa. 


SEED DIRECTORY 


ALABAMA 


Headland—Moran Baxter, 506 E. Church 
St., 2,500 bu. interstate certified Yelnanda. 


ARKANSAS 


Burdette—G. A. Hale, Hale Seed Farms, 

registered Hale Ogden No. 2; 

. uncertified Hale No. 3; 1,000 bu. 
uncertified Hale No. 7. 

Grubbs—Denton Brothers, Inc., certified 
Lee, Hood and Rebel; registered Hill. 

Scott—Robert L. Dortch Seed Farms 
20,000 bu. certified Dortchsoy 2A; 7,500 
bu. certified Dortchsoy 31; 10,000 bu. certi- 
fied Hood; 15,000 bu. certified Lee; 25,000 
bu. certified Jackson. 

Wynne—Holleman Seed Service Co., Rt. 
1, Box 129, 12,000 bu. certified Lee; 8,000 
bu. certified Jackson; 1,000 bu. registered 
Hill; 1,000 bu. certified Hill; uncertified 
Lee and Jackson. 


DELAWARE 


Dover—C. Stanley Short, Jr., 2,000 bu. 
Black Wilson 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington—Sam Huey, Box 329, phone 
967-2755, Harosoy, Hawkeye, Lindarin, 
Shelby, all certified. 

Bowen—Roy A. Morton & Sons, Inc., 
Lindarin, Harosoy, Hawkeye, Shelby. Cer- 
tified and noncertified seed. 

_Farina—Ging, Inc., 25,000 bu. uncerti- 
fied Clark; 5,000 bu. certified Shelby; 5,- 
000 bu. uncertified Shelby. 

Kankakee—A. L. Book & Co., P. O. Box 
388, 200,000 bu. uncertified Harosoy. 

Mattoon—Monroe Farrar, Rt. 4, 1,250 bu. 
certified or uncertified Shelby. 

Mundelein—Huebsch Seed Farms, 135 
Midlothian Rd., Lindarin, Hawkeye, Ford, 
Harosoy, Chippewa, all certified. 

Pontiac—Wilken Seed Grains, Rt. 4, sup- 
plies of certified and noncertified Lindarin, 
Harosoy, Hawkeye, Shelby, and Adams. 
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San Jose—Kelly Seed Co., 3,000 bu. certi- 
fied Hawkeye; 4,000 bu. certified Harosoy; 
1,000 bu. certified Clark; 8,000 bu. regis- 
tered No. 2 Shelby; also 7,000 bu. regis- 
tered Lindarin. 

Villa Grove—Turner Seed & Supply Co., 
Phone 7621, certified Lindarin, Harosoy, 
Adams, Shelby, Clark. 

Wilmington—James J. Gorman, Rt. 66A, 
1,000 bu. registered No. 1 Lindarin; 3,000 
bu. registered No. 2 Harosoy. 


INDIANA 

Bluffton—Gordon & Walburn, Rt. 1, Ph. 
Liberty Center 49J1 or 49J5, 900 bu. certi- 
fied Lindarin; 800 bu. uncertified Lindarin; 
6CO bu. certified Shelby. 

Bluffton—Earl F. Rudy, Rt. 2, 400 bu. 
certified Shelby; 400 bu. certified Lin- 
darin. 

Valparaiso—Wykoff Hybrid Corn Co., 
registered No. 1 Chippewa; registered 
Lindarin; certified Blackhawk. 

West Lafayette—Agricultural Alumni 
Seed Improvement Association, Inc., 2336 
Northwestern Ave., foundation seed for 
certified production of Shelby, Lindarin 
and Clark. 


IOWA 


Albert City—John Helgeson, Rt. 1, 750 
bu. certified Ford. 

Clemons—Donald M. Rogers, 2,000 bu. 
certified Ford. 

Colo—Jacobson & Kimberley, Rt. 1, 1,000 
bu. certified Lindarin. 

Hudson—Strayer Seed Farms, 1,500 bu. 
certified Ford; 1,200 bu. certified Chip- 
pewa. , 

Marcus—Sand’s Seed Service, 20,000 bu. 
certified Hawkeye; 40,000 bu. uncertified 
Hawkeye; 3,000 bu. uncertified Chippewa. 

West Liberty—George W. Miller, Rt. 2, 
500 bu. certified and uncertified Ford. 


KANSAS 


Columbus—Farmers Cooperative Associ- 
ation, Box 80, 20,000 bu. uncertified Clark. 


MICHIGAN 


Saginaw—Donald Boese, 1880 Evon Rd., 
1,400 bu. certified Chippewa; 500 bu. certi- 
fied Blackhawk. 


MINNESOTA 


Benson—Munson Seed Co., 3,000 bu. 
certified 1st gen. Chippewa; 400 bu. certi- 
fied Ist gen. Blackhawk; 2,000 bu. uncerti- 
fied Comet. 

Bird Island—A. A. Ziller, 200 bu. certi- 
fied and registered Ottawa Mandarin; 200 
bu. certified and registered Capital; 400 
bu. certified Norchief; 300 bu. registered 
Comet; 1,000 bu. certified and registered 
Chippewa; 300 bu. certified Lindarin. 

Canby—Eldred Buer & Sons, Chippewa, 
Comet, Landarin, Merit, etc. 

Hanska—J. H. Schrooten, Rt. 2, 4,000 
bu. certified 1st gen. Lindarin; 500 bu. 
Ford; 2,000 bu. Chippewa; 600 bu. Comet; 
800 bu. Harosoy; also Blackhawk, Ottawa 
Mandarin, and Norchief, all certified or 
registered. 

Hastings—Henry Trapp, Rt. 2, 2,000 bu. 
certified Chippewa. 

Madison—Merlin Knorr, Lindarin. 

Moorhead—Harold W. Tobolt, 1,000 bu. 
certified Norchief; 3,000 bu. uncertified 
Grant. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Indianola—Bobshaw Pedigreed Seed Co., 
P. O. Box 483, 25,000 bu. registered Rebel. 


MISSOURI 


Appleton City—Lloyd E. Reasoner, Rt. 1, 
4C0 bu. certified Clark. 

Hayti—Jacob Van Dyke, Rt. 1, Box 443, 
1,000 bu. registered and certified Hill. 

Louisiana—Farm Supply Co., noncertified 
Clark; noncertified Shelby; good quality 
and germination. 

Painton—Odus Strobel, Rt. 1, 4,500 bu. 
certified Hill. 

St. Joseph—Jim Pitts, Rt. 6, Box 366A, 
4,000 bu. uncertified Clark. 

St. Louis 24—Cypress Land Farms Co., 
8129 Delmar, 1,000 bu. noncertified Lee; 
2,000 bu. noncertified Ogden; 2,000 bu. 
noncertified Clark; bu. noncertified 
Perry; 500 bu. noncertified Shelby. 


NEBRASKA 


Elk City—Wahlgren Seed Farms, 1,200 
bu. certified Ford. 

West Point—Fred A. Meyer, Rt. 2, Box 
98, 175 bu. certified Ford; 200 bu. uncerti- 
fied Chippewa. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Aulander—Herbert Jenkins, 500 bu. certi- 
fied Hill; 500 bu. certified Hood. 

Selma—Gurley Milling Co., Box 488, 
5,000 bu. uncertified Lee; 2,500 bu. certi- 
fied and registered Lee; 5,000 bu. un- 
certified Jackson; 1,000 bu. certified Jack- 
son; 1,000 bu. uncertified and certified 
Hood; 500 bu. certified Hill; 2,500 bu. un- 
certified Roanoke; 1,000 bu. uncertified 
Roanoke; 1,000 bu. uncertified Ogden; 3,000 
bu. uncertified J.E.W. 45; 2,500 bu. uncer- 
tified C.N.S. 4 and 24; 500 bu. Wood’s Yel- 
low; 500 bu. Tokyo and other varieties. 


OHIO 


Arcanum—Tenney Seed Co., Rt. 2, new 
phythophthora root rot resistant varieties— 
100 bu. certified Henry; 100 bu. certified 
Ross; 500 bu. certified Madison. 

Green Camp—Green Camp Cooperative 
Elevator Co., 2,000 bu. registered Lindarin. 

Sylvania—Harold Creque, Rt. 1, Box 
291A, 800 bu. uncertified Lindarin. 


OKLAHOMA 
Wagoner—Bob Jeffrey Co., Inc., Box 308, 
350 bu. registered Hood; 600 bu. registered 
Lee; 600 bu. noncertified Clark; 1,200 bu. 
noncertified Hood; 1,000 bu. noncertified 
Lee. 
VIRGINIA 
Clay Bank—Louis Groh & Son, Inc., 12,- 
000 bu. uncertified Lee; 500 bu. uncerti- 
fied Hood; 6,800 bu. uncertified Black 
Wilson; 9,000 bu. uncertified Hill; 15,000 
bu. Ogden. 
Norfolk 15—Davis Grain Corp., Box 17595, 
certified Hood, Lee, Ogden; registered Hill. 
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“| FIGURE ANYWHERE FROM 2 TO 5 
BUSHELS MORE BEANS AN ACRE... 


...in the field planted with ORTHO-treated seed. The plants in that field had a better color, and were 
3 to 4 inches higher within a few weeks after emergence. I’m sure going to treat a// my beans with 
ORTHO Soybean Seed Protectant next year.’’ Grower Edwin J. Lurker of Mt. Vernon, Black Township, 
Posey County, Indiana, knows what he’s talking about. He treated a 10-acre field with ORTHO Soybean 
Seed Protectant, and even though emergence was delayed by wet and cold weather, he got a full stand. 
ORTHO Soybean Seed Protectant contains ORTHOCIDE (captan) to protect seed from blight, damping 
off and decay. It coats the seed and gives added protection in the surrounding soil. A_ built-in 
lubricant aids seed-flow, prevents cracking or splitting of seed, insures uniform planting. Mix it right 
in the planter box with the seed. The 1 lb. can costs $1.25, treats seed to plant about 4 acres. 


nisiianiiaiad T.M. REG S. PAT. OF HO, ORTHOCIDE. ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. 


ORTHO 





Helping the World Grow Better 


CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ORTHO Division Des Moines, lowa; Dallas, Tex.; Memphis, Tenn.; Toledo, Ohio; Haddon- 
field, N. J 
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IN THE MARKETS 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans, soybean and cottonseed oils, and soybean and 
cottonseed cakes and meals for January 1961, with com- 
parable data for January 1960 and cumulative totals for 
October-January in the marketing years 1959-60 and 
1960-61, by USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service. 
January October-January 
Unit 19601 1961 1959-602 1960-612 
Soybeans bu. 10,262,960 8,915,960 60,904,401 66,264,527 


Soybean oil 
Crude Ib. 20,244,603 41,851,387 93,066,870 219,407,113 
Refined but not 

further processed 
Refined, deodorized 
and hydrogenated It 

Cottonseed oil 
Crude Ib. 49,793,557 34,589,833 138,089,821 108,750,377 
Refined but not 

further processed. Ib. 14,831,456 7,199,435 71,658,090 24,033,307 
Refined, deodorized 
and hydrogenated Ib 

Cottonseed cake 
and meal s.t 23,093 2,183 

Soybean cake 
and meal s.t 62,789 64,805 318,790 


1 Includes any revisions made by the Bureau of the Census 


2,085,377 1,460,583 28,770,853 22,642,098 


8,557,949 31,964,732 34,714,504 61,926,457 


1,173,457 3,017,160 8,248,078 10,224,282 
114,942 32,182 


248,546 


Cottonseed, linseed, soybean cake and meal: U. S. exports by country 
of destination, October-January 1960-61 and 1959-60 (tons) 
Cottonseed Linseed Soybean 

cake and meal cake and meal cake and meal 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

1960- 1959- 1960- 1959- 1960- 1959- 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
Canada 150 246 410 123 63,756 82,559 
Mexico - 5,055 3,335 
Cuba 100 5,300 4,508 
— - 1,785 2,657 
Japan a 14,369 147 
Norway — . 6,502 — 
Denmark 12,306 15,288 8,171 
United Kingdom 13,305 202 766 
Ireland 4,49) —- 1,544 
Netherlands 770 ‘ 38,459 58,351 
Belgium & 

Luxembourg 29,744 42,665 
France 5 — 11,747 7,619 
West Germany F 8,524 32,630 49,663 
Spain _- - — oo 6,480 
Italy 1,207 4,712 18,272 
Switzerland 552 4,349 
— 6,973 


Venezuela 


Philippines 
Poland 
Other 943 279 60 7,675 

Total 32,182 114,942 26,159 47,695 248,546 318,790 


Bureau of the Census 
Title 1, P. L. 480 exports for July 1960-February 1961 
February 1961 July 1960-February 1961 


Metric Metric 
tons Unit Quantity tons Unit Quantity 


Cottonseed oil 2,470 Ib 5,446,000 15,817 Ib. 34,871,000 
Soybean oil 9,545 Ib. 21,042,000 222,751 Ib. 491,082,000 


Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
DP-OK-CC-V 
For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 
Sideline’ 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





Telephone Moline 4-6783 








Soybeans: Barge inspected receipts and shipments by 
Midwest river markets, January 1961 and 1960 (1,000 bu.) 


Receipts 1961 1960 1961 1960 
Chattanooga . 851 465 Springfield . 72 
Guntersville . 234 45 Cairo . 72 122 
Chicago 1,106 191 rn ae 199 4) 
St. Louis 26 TR. 4OUE occ Oe 613 
Mobile as 105 Henderson ........... 207 198 
New Orleans 2,198 3,078 Evansville . 29 
Port Allen 224 948 Kankakee .... 53 412 
Stoneville 44 Keokuk ..... , 97 - 
Total (January) 5,524 4,876 Stoneville .... . aes 528 
Total (May-Jan.) 67,366 59,990 Memphis ........ 47) 187 

Shipments Total (January) 1,724 2,175 
Peoria - ‘ 51 45 Total (May-Jan.) 35,943 27,137 
Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas and country of desti- 
nation, February 1961 (1,000 bu.) 
Atlantic PMID ctntts os icorenctesenesecs 
Norway . Sparen 65 West Germany .................. 
Denmark ..... cn: Italy 
United Kingdom .... a oe Taiwan (Formosa) .. 
Netherlands 2 icons! 
Belgium Piesiecnteses ane 
Israel ‘ss . O72 
Taiwan (Formosa) . . 462 
Other ae Subtotal 
Subtotal _.. 2,630 Grand total 
Gulf Total Jan.-Feb. 1961 ......20,265 
Netherlands ' 1,326 Total Jan.-Feb. 1960 ......16,545 
Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail or truck movement to Canada or Mexico. In 
some cases, the ultimate destination of the soybeans exported is not 
shown on the inspection reports. Therefore, the quantity for each 
country may vary from official Census data which are based on custom 
declarations. 
Soybeans: Inspections for export by ports and areas, February 1961 
(1,000 bu.) 
New Orleans .... 
Port Allen .. Suro 
Subtotal .... - O Fes 


Atlantic 
Philadelphia ; cne ee 
Baltimore a 


Norfolk cadideney “a ee Totals 
Subtotal , . 2,630 Feb. 1961 . eee 
Gulf Jan.-Feb. 1961 


Mobile 480 Jan.-Feb. 1960 


Based on weekly reports of inspections for export licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail and truck movement to Canada or Mexico. 


TERMINAL STOCKS of soybeans. Includes all soy- 
beans in public elevators including government-owned 
stocks. Does not include stocks in elevators attached to 
processing plants and other processing facilities. For 
Friday or Saturday preceding date of report. By Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service (1,000 bu.). 


U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 
Feb.28 Mar.7 Mar.14 Mar. 21 
Baltimore .. 2,204 2,263 2,294 2,373 
Buffalo iesveies 137 137 137 
Chicago 15,145 15,299 15,476 15,472 
Afloat ie . 286 286 286 286 
Des Moines ae 23 23 23 23 
Duluth-Superior : . 3,299 3,297 3,319 3,339 
Indianapolis ek ee 1,105 1,192 1,201 
Kansas City ; ree 3,634 3,538 3,460 
Milwaukee snce:sininliapiaeahcoimtiaalecs <n 196 200 201 
Minneapolis ee 2,561 2,596 2,615 
New Orleans ee 1,800 1,445 1,489 
Afloat : : ono 520 680 1,080 
Omaha-Council Bluffs oo, LAGS 1,467 1,431 1,417 
Peoria : 110 75 83 91 
Philadelphia roan . cotueis 1 647 483 
Sioux City pasiecepesssesc, SE 1,126 1,023 
St. Joseph iptetcunadh 47 36 25 
St. Louis q ... 4,389 4,380 4,284 
Toledo ; A . 5,228 5,389 5,308 
Visible supply ; 43,748 44,241 43,823 
Grand totals 
This week ieatemeen 43,748 44,241 43,823 
Year ago * we 30,180 
Total Chicago soybean stocks .. = 15,762 
PRICES. Average price for soybeans received by farm- 
ers, effective parity, and support rates, reported by Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel). 
Ave. price 
as 
Effec- percent 
tive of National average 
Average farm price parity parity price support rate 
Feb.15 Jan.15 Feb.15 Feb.15 Feb. 15 1960 1959 1958 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 crop crop crop 


2.48 2.23 1.99 2.90 86 1.85 1.85 2.09 
Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board. 
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That’s all there is to installing 


ANDERSON’S NEW HORIZONTAL BASKET EXTRACTOR 
with these outstanding features 


HYDRAULIC DRIVE ADVANCED ENGINEERING 


Provides operational simplicity and 


Employs no chains, sprockets, or sprocket shafts 
maximum mechanical safety. 


that will break or distort under load. 


NO FIELD The Extractor is loaded on railroad car and shipped ready for 


mounting on its foundation. Over 200 tons capacity, the Extractor 
FABRICATION may be shipped in two or more assembled sections. 


DRIVE ACCESSIBILITY INDIVIDUAL 


BASKET SUPPORTS 
Mounted outside of the Extractor shell, the hydraulic 


pump and drive system is easily accessible. Prevent mechanical stress due 
to material weight. 


The Anderson Horizontal Hydraulic Basket Extractor is designed to process granulated or 
flaked oil seeds with equal efficiency. Oil content in the material can range from 9 to 18%. 
However, pressed vegetable oilseeds and other materials such as cracklings, containing higher 
or lower percentages of oil or grease may be processed. Each Extractor is factory assembled and 
tested, shipped ready for operation. Write for complete details and literature. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1976 W. 96th Street - Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Soybean prices compared with market value of soybean oil and meal 
Spread 
between 

Value Market soybean 
Soybean oil Soybean meal of oil price price 
Average Value Bulk Value and meal No.1 and 
price at from bu. price from bu. from bu. yellow value 
crushing of soy- at of soy- of soy- soybeans of oil 
plant beans! Decatur beans! beans’ Ill. pts. & meal 
Cts. per Dollars Dollars 
pound Dollars perton Dollars Dollars perbu. Cents 

Feb. 1961 12.) 1.33 61.50 1.45 2.78 2.66 12 

Jan. 1961 10.8 1.19 55.20 1.30 2.49 2.39 10 

Dec. 1960 99 1.09 51.25 1.20 2.29 2.15 14 

Nov. 1960 10.0 1.10 44.50 1.05 2.15 2.05 10 

Oct. 1960 9.3 1.02 48.95 1.15 2.17 2.04 13 

Feb. 1960 7.6 0.84 57.50 1.35 2.19 2.06 13 

1Based on assumption that a bushel of soybeans yields 11 pounds of oil 

and 47 pounds of meal. This table is for statistical comparison only 

It does not reflect actual operating margins since prices are simple 

averages and do not take into account location differentials or actual 

purchases and sales of soybeans, soybean oil or soybean meal. 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for December 
1960 and January 1961. Reported by Bureau of the 


Census. 
Selected edible oils: Production, consumption, and factory and ware- 
house stocks, January 1961 and December 1960 (million Ibs.) 
Cottonseed oil Soybean oil 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
Production 
Crude oils 223.8 *205.8 418.7 409.8 
Refined oils (once-refined)! 172.9 1594 3260 295.1 
Consumption in refining! 187.5 1726 337.1 -207.2 
Consumption in selected edible and 
inedible products, total? 119.7 113.7. 310.9 283.6 
Consumption in edible products, total ...119.1 113.3 294.6 268.0 
Baking or frying fats . 35.7 34.0 94.1 91.0 
Salad or cooking oil 65.9 60.2 86.9 75.3 
Margarine 16.9 18.5 111.5 98.0 
Other edible products® 0.6 0.6 2.1 cf 
Stocks, end of month, total? 432.0 425.8 537.1 *469.0 
Crude oils 164.8 171.6 356.7 309.0 
Refined oils 267.2 254.2 180.4 *160.0 
1Production of refined oils covers only once-refined oil. Degummed 
soybecn oil is reported as crude oil. 2Includes hydrogenated vegetable 
oils “in process,” (e.g. refined cottonseed includes stocks of stearin) 
3Includes confectioners fats. *Revised 


Consumption of vegetable oil foots in fatty acids (million Ibs.) 
Total consumption! Used in fatty acids Percent used in fatty acids 
January January January 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
9.5 10.0 5.8 6.2 61% 62% 
1Excluding amounts consumed in refining. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


MELLORINE. Production of mellorine and other frozen 
desserts made with fats and oils other than milkfat 
totaled 3,205,000 gallons in February, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. This was 10% more than in Feb- 
ruary 1960 and 46% greater than the 1955-59 average 
for the month. The January-February total this year 
was up 11% from the same months in 1960. 
Production of ‘‘mellorine-type” frozen desserts, United States, 1961 
1955-59 Estimated Change from: 
average! 19591 1960 1961 1955-59 av. 1960 
Thousand galions Percent 
January 2,016 2,273 2,595 2,900 +44 +12 
February 2,192 2,464 2,920 3,205 +46 +10 
Two month tota! 4,208 4,737 5,513 6,105 +45 +11 
1 From enumerations 


SUPPLY, DISTRIBUTION of soybeans for the 1957-60 


crop years, from Agricultural Marketing Service (1,000 


bushels). 
1960-61 1959-60 1958-59 1957-58 

Carryover, Oct. 1 23,209 62,117 21,083 9,897 
Production 558,778 533,175 579,713 483,715 
Total supply ! 581,987 595,292 600,796 493,612 
Farm use, including seed for season 35,000 39,000 28,000 34,000 
Quantity remaining for processing, 
export, or carryover 
Disappearance Oct. 1 through February 
Crushed for oil or processed? 182,290 169,827 172,089 143,922 
Exported 374,765 68,602 55,754 50,352 

Total 257,055 238,429 227,843 194,274 
Balance on Mar. | for processing 

export, or carryover 289,932 317,863 344,953 265,338 
1 Imports not included because negligible. 2 No allowance is made for 
new-crop crushings prior to Oct. 1. 3 Estimated. 


546,987 556,292 572,796 459,612 
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PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 
the Census for January and February 1961. 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Production, 
shipments and transfers, and stock, February 1961-January 1961 
(1,000 short tons) 

Shipments Stocks 
Production and transfers end of month 
February January February January Feb. 28, Jan. 31, 
1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 
Soybean: 
Cake and meal 783.4 891.6 750.4 863.6 163.0 130.0 
Millfeed (hull meal) 12.6 13.3 11.5 12.9 5.0 3.9 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
February 1961-January 1961 (1,000 short tons) 
Net receipts 

at mills? Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
February January February January Feb.28, Jan.31, 

1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 
Fe 843.2 1,130.2 1,019.1 1,149.8 3,122.6 3,298.5 
Arkansas (2) 3.1 (2) 21.8 140.0 157.0 
Ilinois 289.9 429.0 312.5 351.7 707.8 730.4 
Indiana . 69.0 80.1 99.1 106.0 273.7 303.8 
lowa 172.9 214.2 173.6 192.4 379.6 380.3 
Minnesota 62.2 64.1 77.4 143.9 117.9 
Mississippi 96 o2.7 37.3 167.0 198.8 
Missouri 2) (2) (?) (2) (2) 
Nebraska (7) (2) (2) (2) (3) 
North Carolina ~ 10.2 16.3 16.1 87.9 98.8 
Ohio 69.8 82.7 90.9 283.1 303.1 
Tennessee 96.3 83.9 87.3 378.5 417.1 
All other 155.7 154.2 168.9 561.1 591.3 


Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent 
rounding. ! Net receipts for each state are derived from the quantity 
of beans crushed and net change in stocks. 2 Included in ‘All other’’ 
to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
February 1961-January 1961 

Crude oil (million pounds) Cake and meal (1,000 tons) 

Production Stocks Production Stocks 
Febru- Janu- Feb. Jan. Febru- Janu- Feb. Jan. 
ary ary 28, 31, ary ary 28, 31, 
1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 

U.S 371.1 418.7 90.9 113.1 796.0 904.9 

Arkansas (2) 
Ilinois 116.1 
Indiana 36.0 
lowa 61.7 
Minnesota 23.3 
Mississippi 12.0 
Missouri (2 
Nebraska 2 
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N. Carolina 
Ohio 3 
Tennessee 3 
All other 5 25 
Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independen 
rounding. 1! Includes mill feed (hull meal). 2 Included in “All other’ 
to avoid disclosure of figures for individt:a' companies. 
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Soybean meal: Production by specified states (tons) 


Oct. 1960- Oct. 1959- 
Jan. 1961 Jan. 1960 
Hlinois 1,060,600 1,032,700 
Indiana . 321,400 285,900 
lowa 625,600 545,400 
Minnesota 232,000 245,400 
Mississippi - 93,100 94,200 
Ohio 308,400 295,500 
Tennessee 258,000 266,900 
All other states . . 587,300 471,300 1,626,100 
Total 3,486,400 3,237,300 9,126,900 
1 Incomplete since for some months production was included in “all 
other states’’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Oct. 1959- 
Sept. 1960 
2,739,800 
1680,500 
1,592,500 
691,000 
1233,900 
831,200 
731,900 


PRICE SUPPORT. 1960-crop soybeans put under sup- 
port through February 1961 compared to total of 1959 
crop put under through February 1960, from U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Total put Total put 
under support under support 
Purchase through through 
loans loans agreements Feb. 28,1961 Feb. 29, 1960 
8,959,268 16,394,125 243,582 25,596,975 52,300,960 


Of the quantities put under support through February, farmers had re- 
paid loans on 13,635,304 bushels of soybeans. Repayments of 1960-crop 
soybean loans were mostly in the following states: Arkansas, 577,600 
bu.; Illinois, 2,554,152 bu.; Indiana, 685,525 bu.; lowa, 4,608,331 bu.; 
Minnesota, 2,534,395 bu.; Missouri, 1,154,549 bu.; and Ohio 387,175 bu. 
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LIKE MONEY IN THE BANK 


Using Bronoco solvents is the most dependable profit 
insurance you can buy. Reliable uniformity from one 

season to another, and consistently better performance, 
guarantee the highest quality for your products— 

help keep your processing operations free of trouble and low 


in cost—and give you competitive leadership difficult to equal. 


Let your Bronoco representative prove why 
using the best solvents on the market is 


like money in the bank. Phone, wire, or write. 


EXTRACTION 


THE R. J. BROWN CO. ° 1430 SOUTH VANDEVENTER ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


For Service call your local Bronoco Distributor. PLANTS: Akron, Bellaire, O.; Buffalo, Chic Cir ti, Cleveland, Columbus, O.; Dayton, 


Decotur, lil.; Detroit, Indianapolis, Irving, Tex.; Lansing, L ville, Memphis, St. Louis. Canada: 150 Bronoco Ave., Toronto 10 
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ESSO HEXANE 


Fast delivery by road or rail 


When it comes to dispatching deliveries Nosey, the Esso 
Solvents expert, knows the importance of getting his 
product to you fast, clean and economically. Whether 
shipment goes by rail or road, constant attention to 
quality control safeguards the purity of low odor Esso 
Hexane. This helps you eliminate costly production de- 
lays ... assures top-notch performance in your process- 
ing. Five modern storage terminals back up this promise 


Esso STANDARD, iA jie), els 


eee OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


of fast service and ample supply: Bayonne, N. J., 
Baytown, Texas, Memphis, Tenn., Norfolk, Va., and 
Providence, R. I. 

Another big plus which is yours for the asking is ex- 
pert technical advice backed by the nation’s leading 
research laboratories. For more information, call your 
Esso Solvents Representative or write to us at 15 West 
51st Street, New York 19, New York. 
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